Alll the Facts--- 


No Opinion 


Authorized Statements Only 


Railway Financing 
Secretly by Single 
Director Opposed 


Practice Condemned in Re- 
view by I. C. C. of Stock 
Purchases for Rock Is- 


land and Frisco Roads 


Business Methods 
Disregard By-laws 


Commissioner Farrell, in Dis- 
sent, Denies Power to Pass 
On Ethics; Commissioner 
Tate Also Objects to Finding 


Practices of railroad corporations in 
permitting an individual member of a 
board of directors to conduct large finan- 
cial transactions without the knowledge 
of his fellow members until they are 
called upon to ratify the action was con- 
demned by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission in a report issued Aug. 3. 
The report was made upon an investi- 

gation conducted by the Commission of 

stock purchases by the Chicago, Rock 


Island & Pacific and the St. Louis-San | 


Francisco Railroads. (Docket No. 24825.) 
The proceeding was discontinued. 
Stock Purchases Investigated 

The investigation dealt with the pur- 
chase by the Rock Island of 25,000 shares 
of Frisco common stock and a similar 
purchase by the Frisco of stock of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad. 

Both purchases, according to the report, 
were engineered by Edward N. Brown, as 
chairman of the Frisco board and chair- 
man of the Rock Island executive com- 
mittee, through Speyer & Co., New York 
bankers. In the purchase of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern stock the matter was 
taken up by the bankers on the verbal 
request of Mr. Brown, while in the Rock 
Island purchase of Frisco stock corre- 
spondence was resorted to, the Commis- 
sicn’s discussion stated. 

“The disclosures by the evidence in this 
proceeding,” said the Commission, “bring 
to public attention a practice in conduct- 
ing the business of railroad corporations 
that merits condemnation.” 


Dissenting Opinions 

Commissioners Patrick Farrell and 
Hugh Tate dissented from the majority 
opinion in the proceedings on the ground 
that there was nothing in the law war- 
ranting the Commission te pass upon 
“the morals, ethics, or conduct on the 
part of officials and directors of the car- 
rier corporations.” Mr. Tate asserted that 
thevreport “either does not go far enough 
or it goes entirely too far.” 

in its discussion, the majority of the 
Commission said, in part: 

“The disclosures by the evidence in this 
proceeding bring to public attention a 
practice in conducting the business of 
railroad corporations that merits condem- 
nation. Stockholders of corporations have 
certain functions to perform and the right 
to establish by-laws is one that is es- 
sential and important. 


Rights of Stockholders 

“Obviously the power to make by-laws 
would be valueless if such rules are not 
Observed in the conduct of the business 
of. the corporation. The narrowing of 
the authority of thousands of stockholders, 
first to a board of directors, then to an 
executive committee, and finally, in prac- 
tical effect, to an individual member who 
confers separately and more or less in- 
cidentally with certain other members be- 
fore taking action for the corporation, 
constitutes a dangerous departure from 
sound practice in corporate management 

“While in the nature of things it is 
necessary that the business of corpora- 
tions be delegated to boards and even 
to individuals, it is essential that all rea- 
sonable effort be made to preserve the 
representation of the stockholders to the 
full extent required by the regulations 
adopted by them. 

“It seems clear that the by-laws of both 
the Frisco and the Rock Island, as else- 
where quoted, imply, ‘f they do not direct, 
that action taken by an executive commit- 
tee in behalf of the corporation shall be 
considered at regular meetings or at spe- 
cial meetings. However, here we are con- 
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Senator Smoot Urges 
Discussion of Silver 


Asks President to Send Special- 
ist to Economic Conference 


After a conference with President 
Hoover at the White House, on Aug. 3, 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
voiced the view that one of the develop- 
ments of the forthcoming International 
Monetary and Economic Conference, under 
the auspices of the League of Nations in 
which the United States will participate, 
would be steps taken to stabilize silver. 

The Utah Senator called on President 
Hoover t® recommend that an expert on 
the silver question be chosen as a member 
of the American delegation to the coming 
international conference. The United 
States has just accepted an invitation to 
attend. 

Senator Smoot said he had mentioned 
no particular silver expert to the Presi- 
dent for membership on the delegation, 
but did urge that a man from the West, 
probably Utah, be selected. 

“I am quite sure,” said Senator Smooi, 
“that there will come out of the forth- 
coming conference something to stabilize 
silver, and that is what I want. 

“I think the stabilization of silver would 
be of more assistance to the international 
situation than almost any other step that 
could be takén at this time. I know of 
no gne thing that would be of more im- 
portance to the United States, I think it 
would affect every country in the world.” 

Acceptance of the British invitation to 
the United States to take part in a con- 
ference on'moneta?y and economic ques- 
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| July 22, according to oral statements made 
| Aug. 3 at the Treasury Department. 
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President Studies 
Home Loan Board | 


Selections to Be Made Soon,| 
Senator Schall Predicts | 
After Conference | 


) Sgirm: merande HOOVER gave renewed 
consideration on Aug. 3 to the organ- 
ization of the Home Loan Bank System 
and to the selection of the personnel of | 
the board of directors to be created under 
the recent new Home LoamBank Act, it | 
was stated orally at the White House. | 
The President conferred with Senator 


Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, and Samuel 
N. Reep, of Minneapolis, president of the 
Home Building and Loan Association of 
that city. | 

Following his conference with President | 
Hoover, Senator Schall said the President 
told him he hoped to be able to announce 
the names of the five members of the 
Home Loan Bank Board within the next 
two or three days. He said he had pro- 
posed to the President a list ‘of three 
names from which he hoped the Presi- 
dent would make a selection. The Senator 
declined to reveal the names. 


Mr. Reep, who was chairman of the 
finance committee of the recent National | 
Conference 9n Home Ownership, said he 
had discussed with the President particu- 
larly the organization of the Home Loan 
Bank System. He expressed the belief 
that the machinery would be set up 
quickly following the selection of the 
members of the board of directors. 


National Bank Notes 
Issued Under New 
Act Total $1,656,000 


Institutions Are Depositing | 
Bonds Recently Placed on 
Eligibility List as Circula- 
tion Collateral 


Approximately $1,656,000 in new national 
bank notes have been issued under the 
Glass-Borah amendment to the Home| 
Loan Banking Act which went into effect 





The Glass-Borah amendment allows na- 


tional banks, which formerly could base | 


their note circulation solely on 2 per cent 
Government, bonds, to use as collateral all 
Federal bonds bearing not more than 3% 
per cent interest. 
Circulation Increases | 
National banks have deposited $3,400,000 | 
of these newly eligible bonds with the 
Treasurer of the United States to secure 
note circulation, according to Treasury 
Department figures. Notes to this amount 
have not been issued because curency 
supplies on hand could not meet the de- 
mand and because some of the new bonds 





may replace old 2 per cent bonds which 
are already used as collateral, it was ex-| 
plained orally. 


The total of national bank notes in cir- 
culation rose from $733,877,423 on July 30 
to $735,533,834 on Aug. 1, and this in- 
crease refiects the issuance of the new 
notes, according tothe oral statements. 
Additional oral and statistical information 
made available follows: 


On Aug. 1 the Treasury issued $2,289,160 
of national bank notes on the basis of all 
security, while on the same date a year 
age only $514,320 were distributed. The | 
total of national bank notes outstanding, 
however, still remains below some of the 
levels which it reached early in the 
Spring before the new classes of bonds) 
were made eligible collateral. 

Restrictions on Issues | 

National bank note circulation has not 
varied materially in many years, but its 
recent small advance since the passage 
of the Home Loan Banking Act has been| 
counter to the trend in other types of | 
currency. Total money outstanding has, 
been declining during the last week or 
two. g 

In extending the circulation collateral | 
privilege to all Government bonds bearing | 
interest at 3% per cent or less the Glass- | 
Borah amendment added more than $3,- | 
000,000,000 worth of bonds to the eligible 
collateral. The amendment provides, how- 
ever, that the total of notes outstanding 
shall not be more than the amount of 
paid-in national. bank capital. Since the 
national banks have an aggregate capital 
of $1,600,000,000 or more and since they 
already had more than $700,000,000 in 
notes outstanding, the potential increase 
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Relief Questionnaire to Governors 


Excise Taxation 


On Reprocessing 
Articles Clarified 


‘Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Rules Informally on Pro- 
ducts Sold Under Resale 
Or Patent Arrangements 


'Toilet Goods Sales 


Affected by Decisions 


Wholesalers, Distributors or 
Reprocessers May Be Classed 
As Manufacturers in Certain 
Cases, It Is Stated 


Clarifying the imposition of the new 
manufacturers’ excise taxes in a series of 
informal rulings, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue announced Aug. 3 that when a 
manufacturer sells a taxable product to 
a customer without knowledge that the 
product is to be reprocessed and sold in 
commercial packages, he must collect the 
tax, and the reprocessor must also pay a 
tax, deducting, however, the amount of 
tax charged him by the original manu- 
facturer. 

The whole series of answers to specific 
inquiries which the Bureau made public 
deals with the imposition of the tax when 
an article is sold by the manufacturer un- 
der certain resale or patent ararngements. 
Most of the informal rulings bear on the 
toilet preparations tax, particularly with 
ramifications into the general provisions 
of the manufacturers’ excise taxes, ac- 


|cording to oral explanations. 


Text of Revenue Rulings 
In many cases, the Bureau points out, 
the wholesaler, distributor, or reprocessor 
may be the manufacturer as far as the 
levying of the tax is concerned. The se- 


|ries of rulings follows in full text: 


An opinion is requested covering sev- 
eral questions relative to the tax imposed 
by section 603 of the Revenue Act of 
if32 on toilet preparations, etc. 

“*A’ a manufacturer thereof sells to 


|‘B’ a jobber, wholesaler or manufacturer 
!cold cream in small jars of three ounces 


pounds, at $0.35 per pound. ‘B’ repacks the 
cold crea min small jars of three ounces 
each, places his label upon the jars and 
holds himself out as the manufacturer. 
He then sells these jars of cold cream, 
bearing his label at a price of $0.50 to 
wholesalers and retailers. See section 603, 
Revenue Act of 1932. 
Manufacturer Defined 
“The question presented for considera- 
tion is who is considered the manufacturer, 
‘A’ or ‘B’ and therefore liable for the tax 
under the Revenue Act of 1932. See sec- 
tion 625, Revenue Act of 1932.” 
The answer to the question appears in- 


| dicated by Article 2 of Regulations 44, 


approved May 31, 1918, under the Revenue 


Act of 1917. Said article reads in part as 
follows: 


“* * A ‘manufacturer’ is a person who 


| prepares an article in final marketable 


form and sells or markets it. If goods 
parity manufactured by one person are 
further manufactured by another before 
being marketed to consumers for use, the 


|latter is the manufacturer for the pur- 


pose of the tax. This applies, for exam- 


| ple, to bulk goods that require to be bot- 


tled or otherwise prepared in order to put 
them into salable condition. * * *” 
Later Regulations Cited 

In the later regulations up to and in- 
cluding Regulations 47, issued under the 
1926 Act, it was provided: 

“A manufacturer is generally a person 
who (1) actually makes a taxable article, 


}or (2) by changes in the form of an ar- 


ticle produces a taxable article, or (3) by 
the combinations of two or more articles 
produces a taxable article. * * *” 

Article 4 of Regulations 46, issued under 
the Revenue Act of 1932, provides: 

“As used in the act, the term producer 
includes a person who produces a taxable 
article by processing, manipulating, or 
Caeens the form of an article, or pro- 
duées a taxable article by combining or 
assembling two or more articles.” 


Repacking From Bulk 

The language of the later regulations 
appears not contrary to the rule laid down 
specifically in the regulations issued under 
the Act of 1917, and this rule should, in 
the opinion of this office, be followed. 

It seems in no way inconsistent with 
the conclusion reached by this office that 
@ person who repacks from bulk and sells 
in retail packages a product within the 
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Says Federal Aid Is ‘Last Resort’ 


HE Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has just made public a ques- 
tionnaire which it will send to States 
‘seeking loans for relief purposes from | 


funds made available for this purpose 
by Congress. The Corporation’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Emergency Relief Bulletin No. 1, at- 
tached hereto, is being tra&smitted to 
the Governors of the several States and 
Territories for their guidan#le in making 
application for funds from the $300,- 
000,000 made available by Congress under 
Title I of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932 to be used in | 
furnishing relief and work relief. 

This bulletin emphasizes that it was 
plainly the intent of the act that any 
funds made available under this law 
shall be, not in lieu of, but merely sup- 
plemental to, local and State govern- 
mental funds and private contributions 
which are available, or which can be 
made available, and only as a last re- 
sort in case funds from such sources 
are inadequate. The bulletin follows: 

To the Governors of States and Terri- 
tories: 

The Emergency Relief and Construc- 
tion Act of 1932, Title I, provides that 
“The Governor of any State or Terri- 
tory may from time to time make ap- 
plication for funds,” for the purpose 





of relief and work relief. It provides 


further that he “shall certify the ne- 
cessity for such funds and that the re- 


| sources of the State or Territory in- 


cluding moneys then available and which 
can be made available by the State or 
Territory, its political subdivisions, and 
private contributions, are inadequate to 


| meet its relief needs.” 


It is plainly the intent of the act 
that any funds made available under 


this act shall be, not in lieu of, but | 
merely supplemental to local and State | 


funds and private contributions ‘where 
funds from those sources are inadequate. 
In addition to the certificates required 
under Title I, subsections (c). and (e) 
of section 1, the following information 
is necessary in support of the applica- 
tion for such supplementary funds: 

I. List of the municipalities or other 


| political subdivisions within the State 


or Territory for which such supplemen- 
tery funds are requested under Tittle I 
of the Emergency Relief and Construc- 
tion Acttof 1932, and amount requested 
for each. 

IT. Information concerning each of the 
municipalities or other political subdi- 
eons for which funds are requested, 
as to: 

1. Estimated total amount needed for 
direct relief and work relief, including 
cost of administrati6n, from all sources 
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Drought Damages 
Part of Corn Crop 


Rain Is Needed in Number of 
States, Says Weather Bureau 
In Weekly Review 


EAVY damage by drought to the corn 
crop in the western part of the 
Corn Belt, with steady deterioration in 
Iowa, by far the heaviest producing State, 
was noted by the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Aug. 3 in its 
weekly review of weather and crop con- 
ditions. 

“Rain is urgently needed in a number 
of States, especially in the Middle At- 
lantic area, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, 
most of Oklahoma, much of Missouri, 
northern Iowa, and less generally in some 
other localities,’ the Bureau said. 

The corn crop has been seriously dam- 
aged, in many places irreparably, over 
considerable northwestern areas of Iowa, 
it was stated, and injury has been gen- 
eral in the State except in the extreme 
southern counties. 


| 
Late flax is reported to be poor, the Bu- 


reau said, the crop being badly burned 
locally in north central sections. Cotton 
also was injured by lack of rain in many 
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Central Purchasing 


Of Food Supply for 


Relief Is Advocated 


Chairman of Rhode Island 


Group Recommends to} 
Governor Unification of 


Program in State 


Providence, R. I., Aug. 3. 

Wholesale buying of food supplies by 
the State for unemployment relief, with 
the establishment of a State warehouse 


and local commissary stores, was recom- | 


mended today in a report to Governor 


Case by Henry T. Samson, chairman of | 


the Governer’s Conference on Employ- 
ment and Relief. 

As an alternative to this plan, Mr. Sam- 
son suggested the securing of a general 
price agreement from retail grocers. 

Greater centralization is needed in 
working out plans for unemployment re- 
lief, it was asserted. 

Central Authority Urged 

“When we.ate faced with a critical .con- 
dition,” Mr, Samson said, “it is far bet- 
ter to set up a strong central authority 
to deal with the problems which that 
condition presents. There is an obvious 
need in this situation for a strong hand 
that will cut through a lot of red tape 
and get the job done.” 


Mr. Samson sent to the Governor a 
summary report of the work done by the 
conference and the conclusions reached by 
the various committees of the conference. 

Estimates of the cost of relief in Rhode 
Island, it was stated, range from $6,000,000 
to $11,000,000 on the basis of a subsistence 
allowance of $10 per family of five. 

Federal Loan Deferred 


The committee on methods for finan- 
cial relief programs recommended that 
no application be made at this time by 
the State of Rhode Island for a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
It was suggested instead that the credit 
of the State be utilized to provide such 
funds as may be found necessary, and 
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Increases in Tariff 
Proposed in China 


Higher Duties on Miscellaneous 
Items Said to Be in Prospect 


It is generally anticipated that increases 
in the Chinese import duties affecting silk 
and rayon products, medicines, dyes, in- 
digo, toys, and articles not otherwise 
specified in the tariff, will become effective 


immediately upon the promulgation of an 
order prepared to enact these changes, ac- 
cording to a radiogram received in the 
Department of Commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache Julean Arhold, Shanghai. 
The following are the proposed new du- 
ties, in either customs gold units per picul, 
or ad valorem percentages, with present 
rates in parentheses: ° 
Artificial silk floss and yarn, 73 (58); 
silk and waste silk, not otherwise specified, 
55 per cent (30 per cent); silk goods (in- 
cluding those mixed with any other fibers, 
not otherwise specified, 60 per cent (35 
per cent; medicines, drugs, and medicinal 
substances, compounds, and preparations, 
not otherwise specified, 20 per cent (15 
per cent); aniline dyes, and other coal 
tar dyes, not otherwise specified, 35 per 
cent (12% per cent). (Picul equals 
taining not more than 20 per cent indi- 
gotin (higher strengths in proportion), 14 
(12); toys and games, not otherwise 
specified, 30 per cent (12%4 per cent); arti- 
cles otherwise specified in the tariff, 15 per 
cent (124% per cent). (Picul equals 
133 1-3 pounds; customs gold unit equals 
United States $0.40).—Department of Com- 


| merce). 


Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . . of every article 
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Foreign Markets 
Declared to Offer 
Wide Possibilities 


Large Variety of Articles 
Sold By American Export- 
ers in Last Year, Says 
Commerce Department 


Volume Increased 
For Some Products 


Gains in Shipments Abroad of 
Cotton, Crude Oil and Wheat 
Despite Declines in Prices | 
Cited in Statement 


World markets continue to present many 
opportunities for the sale of American 
merchandise, according to a Department 
of Commerce statement Aug. 3. A large 
variety of products was marketed in for- 
eign lands during the fiscal year just 
closed, and, although the value was sub- 
stantially lower, the shrinkage in volume 
was more moderate. 


Declining prices have reduced the value 
figures and served to discourage purchas- 
ing, it was explained by Director Frederick 
M. Feiker, of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Nevertheless, a num- 
ber of leading commodities, including cot- 
ton, crude oil and wheat, were sent over- 
seas in larger volume in the 1932 fiscal 
year than in the preceding year. 

Variety of Articles Exported 

The statement follows in full text: 

“That the markets of the world offer, at 
the present time, many opportunities for 
the sale of a wide variety of American 
merchandise despite prevailing adverse 
economic conditions, is evidenced by a 
study of the préliminary statistics of 
United States trade with the world dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1932,” according to F. 
M. Feiker, Director, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
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Commerce. 


“Products ranging from abrasives to kid | 
gives and from pins to locomotives, and 


including almost every form of output of 
farms,: forests, factories, and mines are 
shown to have been sent abroad from the 
United States during the 12-month pe- 
riod,” Director Feiker said. 

Sales Abroad Classified 


“American exporters of textiles found 
markets throughout the world during 
year-.ended June, 1932, for $417,000, 
worth of their products. Nonmetallic 
minerals sent to foreign markets during 
the period were valued at $324,000,000 and 
were followed in order by machinery and 
vehicles, $306,000,000; vegetable food prod- 
ucts and beverages, $230,500,000; vegetable 
products, inedible, except fibers and wood, 
$147,000,000; metals and manufactures, ex- 
cept machinery and vehicles, $120,000,000; 
animal and animal products, edible, $86,- 
500,000; chemicals and related products, 
$82,000,000; and. wood and paper, $75,- 
000,000.” 

Although the value figures for the year 
continue to show further substantial re- 
ductions, the shrinkage in the volume was 
more moderate. Mr. Feiker, commenting 
on the trade figures, pointed out that 
there was a sharp and almost steadily 
downward trend in prices during the year 
which in addition to reducing the value 
figures had served to discourage prospec- 
tive purchasers from immediate commit- 
ments and had, consequently, affected the | 
volume of trade. 

Accumulated Stocks Cited | 

“Stocks of many raw materials and | 
foodstuffs important in international trade 
have been accumulating throughout the 
world since 1923, and thes€é stocks have 
exerted a very strong influence on the} 
economic condition of the world, particu- 
larly on international trade,” says Mr. 
Fieker. “Our index of world stocks of 
nine important raw materials and food- 
stuffs at the close of the fiscal year show 
them to have been approximately three 
times larger than their average during 
the period 1923 to 1925, while prices of 
the same commodities averaged only 
slightly more than one-fourth as large as 
in 1923 to 1925 period. 

“One can readily realize, without con- 
sulting the statistics of trade, the effects 
a 60 to 85 per cent decline in the prices 
of cattle hides, wool, coffee, rubber, silk, 
and other commodities has had on the na- 
tional income of such countries as Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, the Federated Malay | 
States, and Japan, and on their ability | 
to purchase our exports. ; | 

“Leading commodities exported in 
greater volume during the fiscal year 1932) 
than in the previous year included raw | 
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Farm Products Continue to Lead 


| Senate. 


YEARLY 


Cc. INDEX 


Mr. Lamont Retires 
From Cabinet Post 


Roy D. Chapin, of Detroit, to 
Succeed Him as Secretary 
Of Commerce 


eet HOOVER on Aug. 3 an- 

nounced the resignation of Robert 
P. Lamont as Secretary of Commerce and 
at the same time the appointment of Roy 
D. Chapin, of Detroit, Mich., chairman of 


the board of the Hudson Motor Com-| 


pany, as his successor. 

The President said that Secretary La- 
mont has found it necessary to resign to 
re-enter private business and revealed that 
the latter had remained in his post at 
great sacrifice for several months at his 
request. 

The President’s announcement follows in 
full text: 


“Secretary of Commerce Robert P. La- 


ment had found it necessary to resign to | 


order to re-enter private business. 


“Mr. Lamont has remained in his posi- | 
tion at great sacrifice for several months 


at my request. I regret extremely his 
loss from the Cabinet, as his abilities and 
service have commanded the respect and 
confidence of the entire country. 

“I am pleased to announce the appoint- 
ment of Roy D. Chapin, of Detroit, as 
Mr. Lamont’s successor.” 

The White House made public a sketch 
of Mr. Chapin. as follows: 


Mr. Chapin is a manufacturer at De- 
troit. In 1910 he became president of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, holding that 


office until 1923, since which year he has| 
He has} 


been chairman of the board. 
been vice president of the Lincoln High- 
way Association, chairman of the Highway 
Transport Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and director of 
the Michigan State Good Roads Associa- 
tion. He was president of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce in 1927 
and 1928. He was born at Lansing, Mich., 
Feb. 23, 1880, and on Nov. 4, 1914, married 
Inez Tiedeman, of Savannah, Ga. His 
home is at Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


Annual Supply Bills 
To Occupy Congress 


At December Session 


Consideration of Other Im- 
portant Legislation Un- 
likely, Say Senators and 

Members of House 


Legislation at the coming December ses- 
sion of Congress will be largely confined 
to the annual appropriation bills, accord- 
ing to viewpoints expressed orally Aug. 2 
by Senator King (Dem.), of Utah; Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah; Connally (Dem.), of 
Texas, and others at the Capitol. 

The reason for concentration on supply 
bills, without any other outstanding spe- 
cific legislation in the present perspective, 
is that the second session of Congress 
always is short, limited by the Federal 


Constitution to expire at noon on March 
4, it was stated. 


Other Measures Pending 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- | 


man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 


Relations, just before leaving for the West, | 


said that appropriations would be the 
main business of the session, and that the 


| proposal for Philippine independence is | 


the unfinished business to be disposed of 
under an order already agreed to by the 
Several other important matters 
are on the calendar of his Committee, he 
said, and the St. Lawrence waterway 


treaty would be before the Committee | 


early in the session. 
Brief Time for Action 
Senator Connally said that, with prac- 


tically only two months of actual working | 


days, the session, which begins Dec. 5, 
could not accomplish very much beyond 
expediting the regular appropriation 
measures. He said, however, there is 
bound to be some legislation amendatory 
or supplementary to the new relief laws 
enacted by the session closed. 

As to the Philippines, the session may 
now allow much time for actual consider- 
ation of that question. There will be a 
great deal of debate on various questions, 
he said, but there will not be much time 
for other legisiation than the appropria- 
tion measures and legislation in the after- 
math of the relief legislation which Con- 
gress has just put on the statute books. 

Senator King said indications are that 
there will be little opportnuity for legisla- 
tion beyond the appropriations, dependent, 

ee ee 
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In Upswing of Commodity Prices 


we the trend of the commodity mar- 
kets still upward as the current | 
month began and with the rise in live- 
stock and dairy products, the compara- | 
tively steady market for feeding mate- 
rials, and prospect of a good crop of corn, 
conditions tend to strengthen greatly 
the position of farmers who depend 
on animal products for inconie, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Department 
of Agriculture Aug. 3. 


Although some products still con- 
tinued close to the lowest Jevels o the 
year, wheat, corn, choice feed cattle, 
cotton, hogs, hides, butter, cheese and 
eggs were up between 10 and 40 per cent 
at the beginning of the new month, 
it was pointed out in the statement, 
which follows in full: 


The new month began with the trend 
of the commodity markets still upward, 
since the setback and recovery two 
weeks ago. Farm products have been 
leading the Summer upswing with such 
staples as livestock, wheat, cotton, dairy 
and poultry products. Wheat and corn 
were up 10 per cent from the year’s 
lowest, choice fed cattle 30 per cent, 
cotton 10 per cent, hogs 35 per cent, 


. hides 40 per cent, and butter, cheese 


and eggs 25 per cent. 


Products which continue still close to | 
the lowest include oats, barley, hay 
field beans, wool, poultry, potatoes and 


: 


, apples, also some of the millfeeds. 


The 
rise in livestock and dairy products, 
the comparatively steady market for 
feeding materials, and prospect of a 
very good crop of corn, all tend to 
strengthen greatly the position of farmers 


who depend on animal products for in- 
come. 


THe cotton market was in firm position 
near the first of Aug.ust after the slight 
further gains of late July. Inquires for 
spot cotton had increased considerably, 
although actual transactions were 
Jargelyt confined to small lots for im- 
mediate and prompt shipment. The 
grades and staples mostly in demand 
were strict law middling to strict mid- 
dling, in the lengths % up to and in- 
cluding 1-1/16 inches. Some inquiries 
appeared in the market for new crop 


shipments but actual transactions were 
small. 


The weather was fairly favorable for 
holding weevil activity in check in most 
sections. Sales of fertilizer tags in- 


| dicate that there apparently has been 


about 40 per cent less fertilizer applied 
in the United States this year than 
last, and close to 60 per cent less than 
in each of the three seasons, 1928, 1929, 
and 1930. 

According to the New York Cotton 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 
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Program of Work 


Planned to Help 
Rail Employment 


Representatives of I. C. C., 
Railroad Executives and 
Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion Outline Proposals 


Cominittee Named 
To Handle Details 


Repairing of Rolling Stock, 
Maintenance of Rights of 
Way and Purchases of New 
Equipment Contemplated 


Details of a three-point plan to re- 
store employment through rehabilitation 
work and supply orders by the railroads of 
the country are being worked out by @ 
joint subcommittee of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, the Association of 
Railway Executives and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, Atlee Pomerene, 
chairman of the Corporation, announced 
orally Aug. 3. 

When worked out the plan will be laid 
before a meeting of the Association of 
Railway Executives to be held probably 
in New York, and, in his opinion, many 
of the railroads are disposed to support 
the Corporation in its proposal, Chairman 
Pomerene said. 


Details Not Arranged 


The joint subcommittee of the @rpora~ 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the railway executives held its first 
meeting at the offices of the Corporation 
Aug. 3, following a morning sesison at- 
tended by the full membership of the 
Corporation’s board, by five yailroad ex- 
ecutives and by five represen@%tives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

After the morning session both Chair- 
man Pomerene and Ogden L. Mills, 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is - 
ber of the Corporation Board, declared 
crally that they believed satisfactory. prog-~- 
ress is being made toward completion of» 
the plan. No definite arrangements have 
been made yet, they both stated, and the 
further development of the plan now vests 
in the hands of the joint subcommittee. 


Tunnel Project Urged ey 


The Corporation authorized a loary Wl 105.5 
according to’ an — 


four counties in Ohio, < 

oral statement which dfid«mot reveal the 
amount of the lean. The sum will be an- 
nounced later, it was said. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
announced orally that he had laid before 
the directors of the Corporation a request 
for $20,000,000 to be used in constructing 
a self-liquidating vehicle tunnel under the 
Hudson River in New York City. The 
tunnel, Senator Wagner said, would be 
financed, like the Holland Tunnel, out of 
fees and tolls if the original loan to start 
work could be secured from the Corpora- 
tion. A company is ready to start work 
on the tunnel if the loan is granted, the 
Senator said, explaining that the total 
project would require $75,000,000. The 
tunnel would be located where Thirty- 
eighth Street crosses the Hudson River, 
he explained. 

Port officials accompanied Senator Wag- 
ner when he appeared before the board 
of the Corporation. 

Program Outlined 


The three points in the program to re- 
store employment through the railroads 
are repair of bad-order cars and locomo@ 
tives, maintenance of right of way and 
structures, and purchase of new equip- 
ment by those few roads which need it, 
Chairman Pomerene said. This work, in 
addition to increasing employment on the 
railroads, would put men back to work 
in the industries from which the roads 
would have to purchase their supplies, the 
Chairman pointed out. 

“The whole thing is in the interest of 
putting people back to work,’ Chairman 
Pomerene emphasized orally, and, although 
refusing to estimate the number of per- 
sons who would be returned to work under 
the plan, the Chairman said they would 
be a “very substantial number.” 

Some of the details whic hthe sub- 
committee now in charge of the plan will 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 


President Informed 
Of Postal Grievances 


‘Humane’ Interpretation 
Economy Act Urged 


A more satisfactory administration of 
the Economy Act by the Post Office De- 
partment with a view to eliminating fur= 


loughs of less than a day and to minimiz- 
ing other hardships in the postal servic 
throughout the country is asked 


° 
President Hoover in a letter addressed a 


of 


him Aug. 2 by Representative Mead (Dem.),) 
of Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman of the Ho ; 
Committee on Post Office and Post Roads.) 

Mr. Mead cited grievances that have 
been set forth in the course of the in- 
vestigation he has conducted for the com- 
mittee and announced that pending 
needed corrective legislation to soften — 
the economy progarm at the coming 
December session of Congress he hoped 
the President would insist upon a “reason- 
ably humane” interpretation of the law 
by the Post Office Department. 

Chairman Mead’s letter to the President 
follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. President: The House Post 
Office Committee of which I am chair- 
man created a Grievance Committee for 
the purpose of giving the postal employes 
an opportunity during the recess of Can- 
gress to acquaint us with their views on 
postal administrative questions, especially 
in regard to the administration of the 
economy bill in the postal service. 

These views have come to the Grievance 
Committee from various parts of the 
country in sufficient volume to now justify. 
calling them to your attention. May I say 
that I supported the furlough plan in the 
House, as against a pay cut, because I 
agreed with your idea that a wider spread 
of work is our present outstanding eco- 
nomic need. It is most unfortunate that 
the administration of the furlough plan 
in certain branches of the service, 


[Continued on Page 3, — Shc 
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Healff Services 
‘Are Devised for 
~ Small Industries 
Economical Method Used in 

Philadelphia Is Found to 


Operate Efficiently and to 
Assist Employes 


or 


Economical health service for small in- 
dustrial plants has been worked out suc- 
cessfully in Philadelphia through the co- 
operation of firms and the Health Coun- | 
cil, the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- | 
ment of Labor announced in a statement 
made public Aug. 3. 

Plants with small employment located | 
near each other share the same physician | 
and nurse from the Health Council for | 
one or two years during which a policy of 
medical service is carefully worked out, | 
then the practice is turned over to a 
private physician who continues the same | 
schedule of service. The cost of each | 
plant is thereby reduced while each re- | 
ceives adequate medical service. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Details of New Method 


It has been demonstrated in Philadel- 
phia during the past five years that a 
small plant can have a practical medical 
and health program at a cost commen- 
surate with that of larger plants. Means 
for supplying such a service have been 
worked out by the Philadelphia Health | 
Council. Two or more small plants lo-| 
cated near to each other share the serv-| 
ices of an industrial nurse and physician | 


According to a definite schedule, regular 
visits are made to each plant by the physi- | 





cian and the nurse, each of whom gives ||| 


an amount of time to each plant which is 


determined by the number of employes. ||| 


For every 100 employes the nurse spends 
two hours in the dispensary each week while 
the physician is there for one hour. The 
nurse’s schedule is arranged to coincide 
with the physician’s schedule in each plant. 

It has been the experience of the coun- 
cil that this specified amount of time is 
the least with which a satisfactory medical | 
program can be maintained. 

Distribution of Visits 

Whenever the number of hours of 

service to be given makes it possible, the | 


frequency and length of visits are so dis- | }) 


tributed that the nurse will be in each 
plant least three times a week and the 
physician at least twice. In plants of 100 


employes this arrangement is possible, |}! 
hut occasionally impractical unless this | |) 


smaller plant is located near a larger one. | 
But when the health service is estab-| 
lished in a plant of 200 or more it is} 





practical forgthe nurse to visit the plant |]; 


every day and the physcian three times a | 
week. In addition to their regular sched- 
ules, the nurse and the physician return 
frequently for special redressings of acci- 
dent cases or for emergency calls . | 

In the beginning, the physician in charge 
of the plant dispensary is a full-time in- 
dustrial physician on the staff of the) 
Health Council. When, after a period of 
one or two years, the several details of 
relationships of the medical service to the 
management and employes have been care- 
fully worked out, the entire service is 
turned over to a physician in private prac- 
tice, who continues to maintain approxi- 
mately the same schedule as first planned 
and carries on in the same manner as did 
the Health Council physician. 


When the “divorcing” from the Health 
Council occurs, two or more plants like- | 
wise ready to be “divorced” are at the 
same time turned over to this private 
physician. So far as possible, the plants 
to be “divorced” are located closely to- 
gether in the same part of town, and their 
number of employes approximates 1,000. 


Expense of System 


The cost to the plant of the nurse’s and 
the physician’s time while the service is 
maintained by the Health Council is $5.40 
per employe per year, payable monthly. 
As an example, therefore, the cost to a 
plant of 100 employes would be $450 per 
year, cr $57.50 per month. The Health 
Council assists each plant in planning and 
equipping a dispensary suitable to its 
needs. Past experience has shown that 
the total cost of installing and equipping 
a two-room clinic, including the first sup- 
ply of necessary surgical and medical 
@ems, varies from $200 to $400, depend- 
ing upon the requirements of the plant. 
The cost to the plant after separation 
from the Health Council depends on the 
time given by the nurse and doctor who 
continue the service. 


A well-trained full-time industrial nurse 
should receive at least $165 a month for 
this type of work. A competent younger 
private physician, who is building up a 
practice but who proves to have a definite 
interest in industrial health work, can be 
secured to give about 11 hours a week for 
an average of $145 per month. This is a 
little more than $3 per hour. However, it 
has been the experience of the council 
that in securing the services of a physician 
for a very few hours per week one should 
expect to pay $5 an hour. 


New Shipping Group 
Is Planned in Spain 


Subsidized Consolidation Said 


To Be Contemplated 


The cancellation of the contract be- 
tween the Spanish Government and the 
Compania Trasatlantica, with the conse- 
quent suspension of sailings of the vessels 
of the company, has brought forth such 
a storm of protest by the employes of the 
company and shippers formerly using the 
services of the line that the Minister oi 
Marine of the Spanish Government in a 
recent statement to the press informed 
the country that the Government had un- 
der consideration a consortium of sub- 
Sidized Spanish steamship companies of 
which the Compania Trasatlantica would 
form a part and it was hoped that the 
Services of the company would continue | 
as in the past. 


, aoe Setnlater stated that it was not the! 
intention of the Government to reduce 
nor cancel any services, but the State 
could not appropriate a higher amount | 
as it proposed to modify the system of 
assistance, making it more efficient and 
more economic. In the new law of mari- 
time communications, the system to be| 
followed probably will be a subsidy per | 
mile navigated, as it can not be admitted | 
that the State should cover the deficit 
of any company. 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products’ 


sweet corn fields as well as in certain dent 
corn varieties, says Department of Agricul- 
t 

Page 3, col. 7 


Continued rise in commodity markets is 
of agriculture, says 


strengthening positiqn 
Department of Aariouature. 


Page 1, col. 5 

State protection of farmers of California 
from purchase of fertilizers unfit for enrich- 
ing soil described by Director of Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture, State of Cali- 


Page 8, col. 5 | 
Vitamin D, obtained chiefly by Americans | 


from eggs and dairy products, is found in reductions in salaries and what such pay 
appreciable quantities in salmon oil, fresh y 
and canned salmon, Department of Agricul- 


fornia. 


ture announces. 


Wheat stocks in interior mills and eleva- 
tors approximately 11,500,000 bushels less 
than year ago, says Crop Reporting Board. 

Page 3, col. 4 

Russian wheat acreage estimates fall be- 
low those of last year, says Department of 
Agriculture. 
e 4, col. 6 





Heavy damage caused by drought in west- 

ern part of Corn Belt, says Weather Bureau. 

Page 6, col. 3 

Dry weather conditions over wide area 
injure corn and flax crops, 

Page 1, col. 4 


Refrigerated container devised for trans- 

porting goo an ey, Se ar fruit 
artment 0: riculture. 

es IR Ps Page 7, col. 6 

Collection of more than 70 

farm rents for 1931-32 suppressed in Egypt. 
Department of Commerce is informed. 


e 2, col. 5| 


Pag 
Canada to enlarge grain storage facilities 
ver. 
ar Page 2, col. 4 


Banks and Banking 


Pennsylvania collects $3,000,000 from bond- 
ing companies to cover State deposits in 


closed banks. ip: S, och: 4 


Loss of interest to banks On money repre- 
sented by checks in transit reduced to min- 
imum by fast air mail which cuts time from 


coast to 24 hours. 
5 Page 7. col. 1 


Federal receivers for State bank held not 
to have power to pan stockholders’ lia- 
South Carolina. 
on Page 7, col. 2 
National bank notes issued under new Act 
000. 
— Page 1, col. 2 
Home Loan Board to be named soon, Sen- 
ator Schall says after conference with Presi- 


— Page 1, col. 2 


Congress 

nsylvania Legislature ratifies so-called 
an duck” amendment to Federal Con- 
wens a Page 5, col. 2 


ses- 


y ntion of Congress at comin 
occupy atte g Ba 


sion, in opinion of Senators and 
emcees: Page 1, col. 6 





Construction 


Construction activity falls in Germany as 
rent taxes, formerly used largely for home 
building, Shysks diverted to other channels, 

ys CommMerce Department. 
oe - Page 4, col. 5 


Corporation Finance 


Practice of secret railroad financing by 
single director without consulting associates 
condemned by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in review of — — for 

nd Frisco roads. 
Rock Island a Seo 3; et. 1 

Text of questionnaire — to —— 

y Re struction Finance Corporation. 
en Page 1, col. 2 

Half of notes issued to obtain Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation funds purchased in New 

ve District. 
York Reserve Page 7, col. 3 


Current Law 


Latest decisions 
courts. 


of Federal and State 


Education 


ublications listed. 
State books and p ee an. 0 


Tess, accessions listed. 
Library of Cong ta 9 


t books and publications listed. 
Governmen DP ae 


Exvorting and Importing 


Increases in Chinese import duties on va- 

riqus items expected, Department of Com- 
i ‘ormed. 

merce is inf een att 


Increased opportunities offered American 


| 
Bacterial wilt of corn appearing in many 
ure. x 


age 5, col. 7 


per cent of) 


Consideration of annual supply bills will | 


Page 4, col. 3 | 


~—_——_———— 
| ment of" in foreign markets, says Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 
‘ e 1, col. 5 


Pag' 
Wool exports from_Union of South Africa 
increased for year, Department of Agricul- 
ture advised. 


Page 4, col. 5 
Imports of American tobacco to it 
in 1931 were 110,000 funds more than in 
preceding year, says mmerce Department. 


Page 6, col. 3 
Federal Courts 


Design patent for bottle used in market- 
ing tomato juice cocktail held invalid, and, 
if valid, not infringed; College Inn Food 
Products Co. v. Hurff; District Court, Dis- 
trict of New Jersey. 

Page 4, col. 2 


Comptroller General, in memorandum to 
Department of :Justice, determines what 
members of Federal judiciary are subject to 


| cuts shall be under provisions of Econom: 
| Act. 


Foreign Markets 


Increased opportunities offered American 
exporters in foreign markets, says Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 5 


Foreign Relations 


Senator Smoot asks President to select 
silver specialist for American delegation to 
| Economic Conference. 


Page 2, col, 6 


e 1, col. 1 
| Nineteen nations inform Bolivia and Para- 
guay that territorial acquisitions in Chaco 
| dispute will not be recognized, State De- 
partment announces, 
Page 2, col. 7 
Text of note accepting British invitation 
to economic conference. 

Page 7, col. 2 


Forestry 


“Grizzly Giant” tree in Yosemite National 
Park found to contain sufficient lumber to 
build hangar for dirigible “Akron,” National 
Park Service states. 

Page 3, col. 3 
| Decreased timber sales and reduced graz- 
|ing fees result in decline in receipts from 
| National Forests for fiscal year just ended, 
announces Agricuiture Department. 
| Page 7, col. 4 
Virgin forest of Jeffry Pine on Bald Moun- 
| tain, Calif., is dedicated as Indiana Sum- 
| mit National Area by Forest Service. 
| Page 7, col. 1 


‘General Business Conditions 


| Improved economic sentiment noted due 
to financial developments, Commerce De- 
| partment says in Survey of Current Busi- 
} ness. 

| Page 5, col. 3 
Indicators of current business for week 
|ended July 30 made public by Commerce 


Department. 
P Page 6, col, 4 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Growth of Swedish Cooperative Union 
shown by — of 1931 operations, says 
| rtment commerce. 

——s Page 7, col. 6 


. 
‘Government Finance 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Kn ahs 
| New issue of short-term bills announced 
by Treasury. Page 2, col. 6 


Health 


Error in article on mortality rate cor- 
| rected. 





. Page 3, col. 4) 
Economical health service developed for 
small industrial plants. 

| Page 2, col. 1 

Warning against carelessness in observing 

| sanitary precautions during Summer vaca- | 

} tions given by Secretary of Health, Com- 
| monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Page 8, col. 1 


| . 

‘Highways 

| Advantages in “rotary” traffic system by 
use of circles or squares at intersections in 
cities are discussed by Bureau of Public 


| Roads. 
Page 7, col. 3 


Basis for wetuetion - insurer’s securities 
| prescribed in M and. 
| P ae Page 5, col. 6 
| Mutual insurance company may be incor- 
| porated in Washington to write health, ac- 
cident and life insurance provided it does 
not seek to write life insurance until quali- 
fied to do so, Attorney General rules. “ 
Page 5, col. z 
Fraternal insurance declines in year, re- 
ports to Connecticut Department reveal, 
with State societies noted as exception to 
trend. 


| Insurance 


| 





Page 5, col. 2 
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Agricultural Products Continue to Lead | 
Price Advances in Commodity Markets | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Exchange, world consumption of American 
cotton from Aug. 1 to June 30 amonuted | 
to about 11,500,000 bales compared with | 
10,200,000 last season and 12,100,000 the | 


season before. According to the same au- 
thority the probable domestic carryover 1n 
the United States Aug. 1 will be about | 
9,700,000 bales compared with 6,400,000 last 
vear and 4,500,000 two years ago. Some 
new cotton is reported moving to market | 
from certain areas, mainly from Texas. 

The firmer situation which developed | 
in the wheat market during the last week 
of July was brought about largely by less 
favorable prospects for the new North 
American Spring wheat crop. Reports of 
delayed harvests in Europe as a result | 
of wet weather, some improvement in se- 
curity markets and relatively light mer- | 
ketings of domestic wheat also helped the 
position. Domestic cash wheat markets | 
advanced wth futures and were generally 
up 3 to 4 cents a bushel. 

Marketings of Spring wheat remained 
relatively light. 





| 
The rye market ad-| 
vanced with wheat. Corn markets | 
strengthened under the influence of the 
rise in wheat prices and reports of further 
deteroriation in the new crop. Marketings | 
of old crop corn continued light. Demand | 
was fairly active. The oats market con- 
tinued dull and featureless, and barley 
markets were steady. 


Hay Markets Found 
To Be Irregular 


Hay markets were slightly 


light. The continued dullness for both 
hay and feedstuffs suggests much 
than the usual amount of supplemental | 
feeding. | 

Advancing cottonseed cake and meal | 
prices featured the feed market near the 
beginning of August with fair demand for 
near-by delivery and prospects of a 
smaller cottonseed supply this season 


were a little lower, reflecting some slack- 


Other feedstuffs 
changed. 

Strictly good and choice cattle retained 
a good portion of the recent advance and 
closed the month with the best lots about 
as high as at any previous time this sea- 
son. The bulk of the grain-fed steers and 
yearlings sold higher near the end of 
July at $7.25 to $9.25 at Chicago, grassers 


averaged about un- 


| and short-feds selling from $4 to $6.75|cheese distributing centers. 
The new transatlantic services will be| and most stocker steers from $3.50 to $5.|riod January to June, 


| 'The Chicago market was erratic but at the | 


irregular | 
with trading and movement seasonally | 


medium weight offerings. Packing sows! 
formed, as is seasonal, a generous quota | 
of the marketing and closed generally | 
slightly lower. 

Higher markets on dressed lamb and/| 
mutton, and a moderate recession of mar- 
ketings of sheep and lambs on foot were 
contributing factors in higher hoof costs. 


month-end stood largely 25 to 50 cents | 
higher than a week earlier, the better 
grades of fat lambs strengthening most. 
The bulk of the good to choice native ewe 
and wether lambs closed at $5.75 to $6.25 
on that market, a few of the best reach- 
ing $6.50. 

Most of the increased activity in the 
wool market near the first of August was 
o. the finer grades of western wools. There 
was a fairly broad call for French comb- 
ing 64’s and finer, territory wools, at 
steady to slightly firmer prices on graded 
offerings. Original bag lots were fairly | 
steady with prices on French combing to 


ration clause in auto labilit: fe: 
éonntaea by court. — 
Page 5, col. 6 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 


7, col, 1 
Labor 


Central purchasing of food for unemploy-~- 
ment reliet recommended in Rhode island, 


e 1, col. 

Economical health service developed for 
small industrial plants, 
Page 2. col, 1 


Ten labor Geputes settled ik De- 
partment of Labor. - Wee = aa 
, col. 


Page 
Work program planned to heip railroad 
employment. 
Page 1, col. 7 


Leather and Its Products 


Further increases in shoe production noted 
by Department of Commerce. 4 
, Page 3, col. 7 


Motor Transport 


Need to reach every class and type of mo- 
torist with education for traffic aatety dis- 
cussed by Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
State of Connecticut. 


Certificate for bus service prenced to sub- 
sidiary of Maine Central Railroad. é as 
e 5, col. 


Pag' 

Bus com y held liable for damages 
caused by failure to keep to right of center 
of intersection in ae left turn required 
by statute notwithstanding physical impos- 
sibility of compliance; Andrew v. White Line 
ous Corp.; Connecticut Supreme Court of 

rors. 


8, col. 3 


e 4, col, 1 
Cooperation clause in auto liability policy 
construed by court. 

Page 5, col. 6 


Paper and Printing 


Ratio of export and home consumption 
sustained for carbon paper and typewriter 
ribbons, says Commerce partment. 

Page 3, col. 2 


Patents 


Design patent for bottle used in market- 
ing tomato juice cocktail held invalid, and, 
if valid, not infringed; College Inn Food 
Products Co. v. Hurff; District Court, Dis- 
trict of New Jersey. 

Page 4, col. 2 








Postal Service 


“Humane” interpretation of Economy Act 
and revised furlough ap lication in ‘tal 
service urged on President by Chairman 
Mead, of House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Estimates of post office revenues in Irish 
Free State for next year are lower, says De- 
partment of Commerce, 

Page 2, col. 4 


President 


President’s day at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 1 


Prisons 


Plan for placing paroled State prisoners 
in employment described by ecutive 
Counsel, State of North Carolina. 
Page 8, col. 6 


Production Statistics 


Further increases in shoe production noted 
by Department of Commerce. 

Page 3, col. 7 

Declines in production of explosives, en- 

velopes, cigar boxes and sewing machines in 


| 1931 shown by Census of Manufactures. 


Page 7, col. 4 


Public Service 


“Humane” interpretation of Economy Act 
and revised furlough application in postal 
service urged on President by Chairman 
Mead, of House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Page 1, col. 7 

W. D. B. Ainey, chairman of Public Serv- 
ice Commission in Pennsylvania, resigns as 
of Aug. 2 and Emerson L. Collins, member 
of Commission, resigns as of Oct. 1. 

, Page 5, col. 1 

President appoints Roy D. Chapin, of De- 
troit, to succeed Mr. Lamont as Secretary of 
Commerce, 

Page 1, col. 6 

Comptroller General, in memorandum to 
Department of Justice, determines what 
members of Federal judiciary are subject to 
reductions in salaries and what such 


state Commerce Commissi 


Burvey vessel. 


reaus 
revises administrative functions of personnel. 


ginia below those of preceding fiscal 


participation 
marchers. 


| Weather 


» » » 


over municipal utilities to city rs 


e 5, col. 6 
Radio 


Applications received by Radio Commis- 
sion. 


Page 6, col. 6 


Railroads 


Rulings in rate cases announced by Inter- 
on. 

Page 6, col. 7 
Practice of secret- railroad Absneing by 


single director without consulting associates 
oes by san en ante pouimerce Com- 

m in review of si purchases for 
Rock Island snd Frisco Railroads, 


Page 1, col. 1 
Work program planned to help railroad 


Page 1, col. 7 


employment. 


Scientific Research 


New submarine valley on Pacific coast re- 
rted by officers of Coast and Geodetic 


Page 2, col. 6 


Shipping 


New shipping organization planned in 
Spain, 


Page 2, col. 1 


Steamboat Inspection Service announced by 
Commerce Department. 


Page 6, col, 1 
Shipping Board reduces number of bu- 
rom seven to four by mergers and 


e 6, col. 2 
Italian decree affects sale of ships to coun- 


tries suspending foreign payments. 


Social Welfare 


Page 7, col. 7 


Central purchasing of food for unemploy- 


ment relief recommended in Rhode Island. 


State Courts 


Page 1, col. 4 


Kentucky court extends injunction against 


discontinuance of service by gas utility in 
Covington. : 


Page 5. col. 2 


Bus company held liable for damages 


caused by failure to keep to right of center 
of intersection in making left turn required 
be a wee notwithstanding physical oe 
Bus 

Errors, 


Tariff 


of compliance; Andrew v. White Line 
orp.; Connecticut Supreme Court of 


Page 4, col. 1 


Increases in Chinese import duties on va- 


rious items expected, Department of Com- 
merce is informed. 


Page 1, col. 4 


Taxation 


Discussion of burdensome taxation as dis- 


couragement of home ownership, presented 
at President's Conference on Home Buildin 
a Ownership, reviewed by James 8S. 
Housing, Department of Commerce. 


Chief, Division of Building and 


Page 8, ¢ol. 1 
Receipts from gross sales tax in’ West Vir- 
ear. 

Page 4, col. 4 
Bureau of Internal Revenue rules infor- 


mally on new excise taxes on reprocessi 
of products. pinieiects 


Textiles and 


Page 1, col. 3 


Their Products 


Studies of Bureau of Standards for devel- 


opment of fabrics for aeronautic and other 
special uses described by R 
tile Chemist, Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


. K. Worner, Tex- 


Page 8, col. 3 


Trade Conditions 


Trade improvement shown in South 


Africa, Department of Commerce is advised. 


Page 7, col. 6 


Veterans 


Secretary of War explains Government 


in expulsion of bonus 
Page 3, col. 2 


Heavy damage caused by drought in west- 


cuts shall be under provisions of Economy | &™ part of Corn Belt, says Weather Bureau. 


Act. 


. eye,? 
Public Utilities 
Certificate for bus service granted to sub- 
sidiary of Maine Central Railroad. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Kentucky court extends injunction against 


Page 2, col. 6 


discontinuance of service by gas utility in | line of duty does 


Covington. 
Page 5, 
Indiana Senate votes to give jurisdiction 


|Grain Storage Facilities 
At Vancouver Increased 


| It is reported that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, by an order-in-council, has made 
provision for the immediate construction 
at the port of Vancouver of additions to 


existing grain elevators to provide storage 
space for 1,475,000 bushels of grain. It is 
understood that the capacity of No. 3 
elevator, owned by the Vancouver Harbor 
Commission and operated under lease by 
the United Grain Growers, will be en- 
larged from 1,650,000 bushels to 2,650,000 
bushels. No. 1 elevator, also owned by 
the Vancouver Harbor Commission and at 
present leased by the Vancouver Termi- 
nals, Ltd., will be enlarged from its pres- 
ent capacity of 1,250,000 bushels to 1,725,- 
000 bushels. 

The completion of the proposed addi- 
tions, costing about $375,000, will provide 
the port of Vancouver with facilities for 
storing approximately 17,703,000 bushels, 
the publicly operated space being about 3,- 
350,000 bushels, practically equivalent to 
that available at the head of the Great 
Lakes. It is hoped that with the proposed 
increase in storage facilities the practice 
of the railroads in limiting shipments of 





better staple ranging from 32 to 35 cents, | 
scoured basis, while the bulk of clothing | 
offerings moved at 30 to 31 cents. scoured 
basis. | 

The late July price advances of 1 to 2 
cents a pound in the butter markets were | 
well maintained. No doubt the firmness | 
was, in a measure, due to the increased 
confidence exhibited by the advancing se- | 


modities. The hot, dry weather which has 


ter production, not only from the quan- 


Fancy Butter Scarce 


And Selling Readily 


Really fancy butter was scarce on most 


| markets, and sold readily. Even the 


{cheaper butter in the 88 to 90 score class 


| than was available last year. Wheat feeds | was rather closely cleared. The combina- 


| tion of heat and insect pests has curtailed 


| ening in demand for the increased output.| milk flow ‘considerably in all sections. 


| Trading in butter for future delivery on 
ithe Chicago Mercantile Exchange was 
{more active than for some time past. The 
|interest continued to center on November 
| storage contracts, which advanced about 
|1 cent further near the end of July. 
| Continued firm holdings of none too 
| plentiful supplies made for further ad- 
| vances in cheese prices in the larger 
For the pe- 
1932, inclusive, 


attended to by a consortium of the prin-| Strictly grain-fed cows and heifers shared | cheese production in the United States 


cipal shipping companies, as none of them) to an extent the advance in the market | was estimated as 9.22 per cent lighter than 


alone owns a fleet which would be suffi-| on the better grade of fed steers. Vealers during the same period in 1931. 


cient for the services that will be estab- 
shed. The Government expects that the 
Compania Trasatlantica will form part 
@f such a consortium as it is*the most im- 


i of all Spanish shipping companies 


e State will contribute in this con- 
sortium with the three vessels of its prop- 
. erty which formed part of the fleet of 


the Compagnia Trasatlantica.—(Depart- | 


ment of Commerce.) 


4 


| were scarce and the market advanced 
| about $1 with choice kinds reaching $6.50 
to $7. Country demand for replacement 
cattle was narrow. 

Hog prices showed slight declines from 
|recent tops around $5 at Chicago. Al- 
though ‘supplies of big weight butcher hogs 
| were limited, demand for them was not 
dependable, shipper and packer call cent- 


jering largely on well finished light and! 


Net gains in egg prices from the Sum- 
mer’s lowest amounted to about 2 cents fn 
|New York at the end of July. Much will, 


lof course, depend upon the policy fol- | 


|lowed by owners of storage eggs, particu- 
larly during the late Summer months. 


Should such owners be willing to seil | 


when prices reach a point to permit a 
moderate profit rather than refuse to sell 
in the hope of larger profits later in the 


grain to that port at harvest time no 
longer will be necessary.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Postal Revenue Estimates 
Fall in Irish Free State 
The estimates for 1932-33 for the Irish 


|curities and grain markets and a some-| Free State Department of Posts and Tele- 
{what general improvement in all com-| graphs is £2,130,645, a decrease of £71,130 


| on last year’s figures. In the Postal De- 


| prevailed over almost the entire middle} partment the estimated - 
West has had a decided effect upon but-| poe eter hy B. 


32 was £1,588,000 and expenditure £1,464,- 
| 200. It is said that revenue from the tele- 


| tity angle but from the quality side as|phone service was consistently growing. 
less | well. 


For 1931-32 it was £398,600 and expendi- 
| ture was £392,600, and it is understood 
that this is the first time since 1922 that 


the telephone service has been run without 
& loss. 


Telegrams showed a loss, the estimate 
| was £196,700 and expenditure £296,700, Dur- 
ing 1931-32 new telephone exchanges were 
| Opened in 35 rural areas and in Dublin 
| and its suburbs 25 additional kiosks are 
| to be erected. Further extensions are also 


| to be carried out.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


| year, prices should hold within a rela- 
tively narrow range. 

The loss realized on most of the broilers 
stored last year is undoubtedly promoting 
& policy of caution, and the fear of repe- 
| tition of the last Fall and Winter heavy 
| production will most likely keep the quan- 

tity stored this Summer below that of last 
| year. It is felt in some quarters that, 
| inasmuch as haichings this year were 

later than those of a year ago, there will 

a larger supply of broilers available 
for late Summer marketing. Recent ship- 
ments of fowls from country points have 
| not been as large as those of a year ago. 
| The price undertone is firm. ; 

The potato market Strengthened con- 
Siderably near the middle of the month. 
Kansas and Missouri Cobblers advanced 
in the Chicago carlot market to 70-75 
cents per 19-nound sack, Onion markets 





injure corn and fiax crops. 


e 6, col. 3 
Dry weather conditions ond "Gis area 


Page 1, col. 4 


Workmen’s Compensation 


City contract with Private insurance com- 
any for protection of firemen injured in 
not avoid protection given 


il a wae State Workmen's Compensation Act, 


Attorney General of Oregon. 
Page 5, col. 2 


Most of Farm Rents 
Cancelled in Egypt 


|Agricultural Conditions Found 
To Require Drastic Moratoria 


Because of the continued decline in| 


price of cotton, the basis of Egypt’s eco- 
nomic structure, farm conditions in that 
country have reached the stage where 
drastic moratoria on farm rents have be- 
come necessary to shift in some measure 
the incidence of the burden from the 
shoulders of the tenant farmer, compos- 
ing about 70 per cent of the population, 
whose purchasing power has necessarily 
been considerably impaired as a result, ac- 
cording to a report to the Commerce De- 
partment from Commercial Attache 
Charles E. Dickerson Jr., Cairo. 4 


The Government has repeatedly inter- 
vened to arrest the worsening conditions 
of the “fellaheen,” as the tenant farmer 
is called. Four times within the last three 
years laws have been passed either de- 
claring one year moratoria, or suppress- 
ing entirely collection of most of the agri- 
cultural rents, which has assisted the 
farm population in purchasing a few of 
the necessities. 


On Dec. 4, 1930, a moratorium of one 
year was accorded for the payment of 
farm rents due for the farm year 1929-30 
on land rented for normal cotton culti- 
vation; July 30, 1931, saw another law 
passed suppressing entirely collection of 
over 80 per cent of the rents due for the 
year 1929-30; on Sept. 10, 1931, a one 
year moratorium was accorded for pay- 
ment of 30 per cent of the rents due on 
land rented during the year 1930-31; on 
July 11, 1932, a law was passed suppressing 
entirely collection of more than 70 per 
cent of the farm rents due for the year 
1931-32. 


The decline in cotton prices has also 
been accompanied by a gradual readjust- 


ment in land values. The manager of one | 


estate said that prior to 1928 his best land 
rented for about $70 per acre, now it is 
renting for about half that amount. Dur- 
ing the years of high cotton prices, around 
1919 and 1920, the value of the best land 
was placed at about $2,000 an acre. 
it is estimated at about $400 to $600 an 
acre if a buyer could be found. 

It is also authoritatively stated that one 
of the wealthiest landowners in this coun- 
try has lately been selling buildings which 
he owns in Alexandria as he is unable to 
meet taxes from the rents on his agricul- 
tural lands. In the good years, on the 
other hands, most of the big landholders 
did not rent their land at all, but worked 
it themselves, hiring the necessary labor.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


were unsettled. Eastern yellows ranged 
mostly 60 cents to $1 per 50-pound sack, 
and midwestern yellows 35 to 75 cents 
with some sales in the South at $1.15. 
Considerable quantities of inferior lettuce 
were on the market. 

Watermelon prices held fairly well 
in shipping districts. Arkansas Elberta 
peaches remained fiwn to higher at $3 to 
$4 per bushel in terminal markets, but 
most other arrivals declined slightly in 
price. 


Now | 


|Submarine Valley 
Found in Pacific 


New Depth Near Monterey Bay 
Reported by Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey Vessel 


A new submarine valley, just north of 
Monterey Bay on the Pacific coast, has 
been reported by officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey vessel, “Guide,” according 
to an announcement by R. S. Patton, Di- 
rector of the Commerce Department’s 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Preliminary reports show it to be about 
three miles long and one mile wide, with 
a depth of 1,200 feet or 200 fathoms, mak- 
ing it valuable as a submarine landmark 
in helping mariners to determine their 
position in passing along this coast, and 
particularly when equipped. with echo 
sounding apparatus. The distovery was 
made by the party on the “Guide” while 
making a detailed survey of the waters 
between Point Sur and Half Moon Bay. 

It is on this surveying project that the 
submarine mountain which lies 50 miles 
southwest of the Golden Gate is being 
further investigated. 
undoubtedly a volcanic crater, rising 
steeply from depths ranging from 7,000 
to 2,400 feet of water. 


An uncharted rock, previously unknown, | 


was also found in the approaches to Half 
Moon Bay. Attempts are likewise being 
made to locate several other reported 
rocks which if found will be charted as 
dangers to navigation—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Comptroller General 
Rules on Reductions 


Of Judges’ Salaries 


Department of Justice Ad- 
vised as to What Members 
Of Judiciary Are Subject 
To Pay Cuts 


A memorandum interpreting the provi- 
sion of the Economy Act relative to the 
salary reductions of Federal judges has 
been submitted to the Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell, by’ Comptroller Gen- 
eral J. R. McCarl, according to informa- 
tion made available by the Department 
of Justice Aug. 3. 

District judges in the territories, judges 
of the Court of Claims and of the Su- 
preme Court and Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia were held to be sub- 
ject to the cut, by Mr. McCarl’s ruling, 
which classed these as judges of “legisla- 
tive” courts. Judges of “constitutional” 
courts, of which there are 125, are to be 
left untouched under the ruling. 


The following additional information 


also was made available at the Depart-'| 


ment of Justice: 


The salaries of members of the Supreme | 
| Court of the United States, the United 
States Courts of Appeals and the United | 
States District Courts would be exempted | 


from the mandatory pay cut. 

Officials of the Department interpreted 
the Comptroller General’s ruling to mean 
that judges of the class specified receiving 
over $10,000 will be cut to $10,000, and 
enlerion of $10,000 will be cut 81-3 per 
cent. 

It was assumed by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral that the five-day week or furlough 


plan would be impractical for the judges | 


affected. 

The status of the salaries of judges of 
the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
was not commented upon. 


New Offering of Bills 
‘Announced by Treasury 


Approximately $75,000,000 of 91-day 
Treasury bills will be sold on a discount 
basis to the highest bidders between Aug. 
4 and Aug. 8, Ogden L. Mills, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, announced as of Aug. 4. 

The new issue, which will replace a 
maturity of similar size, will be dated Aug. 
10, and tenders will be received by the 
Federal reserve banks up to 2 p. m., E. 
8S. T., Aug. 8, according to the Secretary. 


The mountain is; 
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Nineteen Nations 
Announce Policy 
In Chaco Dispute 


Neutral Countries Inform 
Bolivia and Paraguay Ter- 
ritorial Acquisitions Will 
Not Be Recognized 


Nineteen nations of the American con- 
tinent informed Bolivia and Paraguay 
Aug. 3 that they would not recognize any 
territorial acquisitions which might be ob- 
tained by either country through conquest 
by force of arms in the disputed Chaco, 
according to’ information made available 
by the Department of State. 

A note signed by all of the neutral 
countries of the Pan American Union was 


|sent to the two hostile countries follows 


in full text: 


The following telegram was sent.to the 
representatives of the American countries 
in Washington to the Governments of Bo- 
livia and Paraguay: 

“The representatives of all the Ameri- 
can Republics meeting in Washington, the 
seat of the Neutral Commission; having 
been duly authorized by their respective 
Governments, have the honor to make the 
following declaration to the Governments 





of Boliva and Paraguay: 


“‘Respect for law is a tradition among 
the American nations who are opposed, to 
force and renounce it both for the solu- 
tion of their controversies and as an in- 
strument of national policy in their re- 
ciprocal relations. They have long been 
the proponents of the doctrine that the 
arrangements of all disputes and conflicts 
of whatever nature or origin that may 
arise between them can only be sought by 
peaceful means. The history of the Ameri- 
can nations shows that all the boundary 
and territorial controversies have been 
arranged by such means, Therefore, the 
nations of America declare that the Chaco 
dispute is susceptible of a peaceful solu- 
tion and they earnestly request Bolivia 
and Paraguay to submit immediatelly the 
solution of this controversy to an arrange- 
ment by arbitration or by such other 
— means as may be acceptable to 

oth. 


“*As regards the responsibilities which 
may arise from the various encounters 
which have occurred from June 15 to 
date, they consider that the countries in 
conflict should present to the Neutral 
Commission all the documentation which 
they may consider pertinent and which 
will be examined by it. They do not 
doubt that the country which this in- 


desire to give satisfaction to the one at- 
tacked, thus eliminating all misunder- 
standing between them. 


“*They lurthermore invite the Govern- 
ments of Bolivia and Paraguay to make a 
solemn declaration to the effect that they 
will stop the movement of troops in the 
disputed territory which should clear up 
| the atmosphere and make easy the road 
to the solution of good understanding 
which America hopes for in the name of 
the permanent interests of all the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere. 

“*The American nations further declare 
that they will not recognize any territorial 
arrangement of this controversy which has 
| not been obtained by peaceful means nor 
|the validity of territorial acquisitions 
which may be obtained through occupa- 
tion or conquest by force of arms.’ ” 

Francis White, for the Secretary of 
State of the United States; Fabio Lozano 
T., Minister of Colombia; Jose Richling, 
Charge d’Affaires of Urugilay; Jose T. 
Baron, Charge d’Affaires of Cuba; P. Her- 
|rera de Huerta, Charge d’Affaires of Mex- 
ico; M. de Freyre y S., Ambassador of 
Peru; R. de Lima e Silva, Ambassador of 
Brazil; Felipe A. Espil, Ambassador of 
Argentina; Miguel Cruchaga, Ambassador 
of Chile; Adrian Recinos, Minister of Gua- 
temala; Pedro M. Arcaya, Minister of Ven- 
ezuela; Dantes Bellegarde, Minister of 
| Haiti; Roberto Despradel, Minister of the 
| Dominican Republic; Celeo Davila, Minis- 
ter of Honduras; Gonzalo Zaldumbide, 
Minister of Ecuador; Horacio F. Alfaro, 
Minister of Panama; Luis M. Debayle, 


| Gonzalez-Zeledon, Charge d’Affaires of 
Costa Rica; Roberto D. Melendez, Special 
Representative of the Republic of El Sal- 





vador in the Board of Directors of the 
Pan American Union. 
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President Asked 


To Revise Saving 
In Postal Service 


‘Humane’ Application of 





Furlough Plan of Econ-! 


omy Act Urged by House 
Group on Grievances 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
has not been in accord with this basic 
economic principle. 

It should be said in all fairness that the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General has 
succeeded admirably in applying. the fur- 
lough plan to his branch of the service, 
and there are no complaints from railway 
postal clerks. The greater number of com- 
plaints are from city and village letter 
carriers and post office clerks in first and 
second class post offices. There is no 
uniformity in the application of the fur- 
lough in these offices, and many postmas- 
ters have inaugurated fanciful plans of 
their own. Carriers and clerks, for in- 
stance, are furloughed for one hour, or 
even a fraction of an hour, when the 
time is of no benefit to them. You will 
agree that this was not the intent of the 
law, and such absurd practices should be 
stopped at once. 

Some postmasters have greatly curtailed 
service to the public in order to furlough 
employes. Many city letter carriers’ de- 
livery trips have been eliminated so that 
the carriers might be furloughed an hour 
or more. This is an unnecessary hard- 
ship on the employe and the patron. 

There is much disappointment among 
postal substitutes, numbering 25,000, over 
the fact that work opportunities have not 
increased as was expected. This is due 
to a restrictive policy and a misinterpre- 
tation of the law, under which the serv- 
ices of the substitutes are not utilized to 
the extent possible in conformity with the 
law’s purpose. 

Provision on Overtime 

One section of the economy bill reads: 

“In so far as practicable, overtime work 
shall be performed by substitutes or un- 


employed regulars in lieu of persons who | 


have performed a day’s work during the 
day during which the overtime work is to 


* be performed, and work on Sundays and 


holidays shall be performed by substitutes 
or unemployed regulars in lieu of persons 
who have performed a week’s work dur- 
ing the~same week.” 

It was plainly the intent of this provi- 
sion—and I am familiar with its back- 
ground—to give the substitutes all possi- 
ble overtime work and all Sunday and 
holiday work. This has not been done. In 
fact, some postmasters have taken away 
Sunday work from substitutes since the 
law was passed. As I construe this provi- 
sion the Department has no discretion 
about allotting Sunday and holiday work 
but has discretion about overtime work. 
Substitutes need not be employed in the 
latter instance if it is not practicable to 
do so. But on Sundays and holidays they 
“shall” be employed. This is a mandate 
from Congress that the Post Office De- 
partment must obey. 

Substitutes’ Pay Cut 

The substitutes are largely the unem- 
ployed group in the postal service and it 
was intended by the Congress that this 
legislation would benefit them. A liberal 
administrative policy in this particular re- 
spect: will be very helpful to this group. 

The substitutes are further aggrieved 
because the Comptroller of the Post Of- 
fice Department has ruled that they come 
within the scope of the 81-3 pay cut, re- 
gardless of their total earnings. It was 
clearly the intent of Congress to exempt 
from pay cut those whose earnings are 
$1,000 or less. I can see no justification for 
applying the pay cut to the substitutes 
whose earnings are not in excess of $1,000 
@ year. 

For no just reason the Post Office De- 
partment has suspended military leaves 
imposing’a hardship upon a great many 
employes who have heretofore received 
military training under the terms of the 
National Defense Act. This action, too, 
has deprived the unemployed substitutes of 
work opportunities and it is in conflict 
with the Comptroller General’s decision 
that such leaves are not affected by. the 
furlough plan. 

I would summarize my suggestions, first: 
that you insist upon a more satisfactory 
administration\of the economy bill in the 
Bureau of the First Assistant Postmaster 
Gencral, to minimize its hardships instead 
of making them more harsh; particularly 
the elimination of furloughs of less than 
one day, unless at the employe’s option. 

- Employment of Substitutes 

Second; that substitutes be employed 
on Sundays and holidays and on overtime 
work as was contemplated by the law and 
that no pay deductions be made from 
®\ose substitutes receiving $1,000 or less 
during the fiscal year. 

Third; that postal employes be given 
their leave privileges for military training 
to which they are entitled by law and in 
accord with the Comptroller General’s 
rulings. 

I can assure you that the House Post 
Office Committee will look with favor upon 
any needed corrective legislation that may 
be required to soften the effects of the 
economy bill when Congress reassembles 
in December. Meanwhile I sincerely hope 
you will insist upon a reasonably humane 
interpretation of the law by the Post Office 
Department. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES M. MEAD. 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 3, 1932 

10:30 a. m—Roy D. Chapin, of De- 

troit, Mich., Chairman of the Board of 

the Hudson Motor Company, called to 
discuss the business situation. 


11 a. m—Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, called to urge that a silver ex- 
pert be placed on the American dele- 
gation to the forthcoming International 
Monetary and Economic Conference of 
the League of Nations. 

11:15 a. m—Matthew Woll, vice presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. 

11:30 a. m.—Senator Schall (Rep.), 
of Minnesota, called to propose the 
names of three persons for membership 
on the board of directors to be cre- 
ated by the new home loan bank law. 

11:45 a. m.—Representative Coyle 
(Rep.), of Bethlehem, Pa., called to pay 
his respects. 

12 m.—Samuel N. Reep, of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., president of the Home Loan 
and Building Association, called to dis- 
cuss organization of the Home Loan 
Bank System. 

12:15 p. m.—Harry J. Haas, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’. Association, calied. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 


12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with delegates to the Na- 
tional Chiropodists Convention. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence, 
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Expulsion of Bonus Marchers :\Whéeat Stocks Gain 
Explained by Secretary of War 





Mr. Hurley 


Reviews Government Participa- 
tion in Troubles With Veterans 





The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, on Aug. 3, made public a statement 
explaining the action of the Government 
in connection with the recent disturbances 


|in Washington due to a conflict between 


the police and so-called “bonus marchers.” 

The statement follows in full text: 

Owing to the apparently deliberate 
propaganda and misrepresentations that 
are being circulated concerning the recent 
so-called bonus marchers’ riots in Wash- 
ington, I have deemed it my duty to make 
a candid statement of the facts to the 
public. 

The facts are: 

1. That groups of men aggregating in 
all about 12,000 came to Washington to 
prevail upon Congress to appropriate from 
the Federal Treasury approximately $2,- 
500,000,000 for the payment of bonuses. 

2. The purpose of these marchers, as 
stated by themselves, was to intimidate, 
coerce and compel the Congress to make 
appropriations for them. As long as the 
marchers contented themselves with or- 
derly assembly and proper petition and 
intemperate speeches, they were un- 
molested. 

3. Before adjournment the Congress had 
definitely declined to appropriate the $2,- 
500,000,000 from an already depleted 
Treasury. Before adjournment Congress 
also authorized the payment of railway 
fares and subsistence for the genuine vet- 
erans who wished to go home. Congress 
also authorized loans to be made to States 
to care for those in need in their home 
States. Of the veterans then in Wash- 
ington, more than 5,500 took advantage 
of the provision made by Congress for 
their transportation and went home. 


Proportion of Veterans 


'In Camps Discussed 


4. Prior to the evacuation of the genuine 
veterans, inspection of the camp enroll- 
ment showed that approximately one- 
third of those present were not veterans; 
had not served in any capacity during the 
World War. Of the veterans present ap- 
proximately one-fourth were already re- 
ceiving compensation from the Veterans’ 
Bureau. Those who were not veterans, 
and many veterans themselves, became 
more and more under the influence of the 
number of so-called red, radical agitators 
after many of the genuine veterans had 
left. As the number remaining in Wash- 
ington decreased, the proportion of the 
agitators was greater than it had been in 
the beginning. 

5. A number of the marchers had en- 
tered the area south of Pennsylvania Av- 
enue and occupied some old buildings that 
were scheduled to be demolished to give 
way to new buildings to be built under 
the construction program authorized by 
Congress. This new construction was de- 
signed to give employment to the unem- 
ployed in Washington and vicinity. 


When the Treasury Department had all} 7 ; 
plans ready to begin the demolition of the | no one was permitted to molest them. The 


old buildings to make way for the new) 


construction, the bonus marchers were 
asked to evacuate the area where the new 
construction was to take place. This gave 
the radical element of the bonus marchers 


conflict with the purpose of the civil au- 
thorities. The agitators took advantage 
of it.. They declined to move. 

On two different occasions orders were 
issued to the bonus marchers by the civil 


authorities to vacate the area where the) 


construction was to take place. Each time 
the bonus marchers refused to vacate, and 
the civil authorities, with great indulgence 
and patience, withdrew or suspended the 
orders to give further opportunities for 
the marchers to fully understand their 
purpose. After the suspension of each 
order attempts were made by the civil 
authorities to prevail upon the bonus agi- 
tators and the radicals who accompanied 


them to vacate the premises. The march-| 


ers refused all overtures and steadfastly 
declined to vacate the premises. 


Efforts of Police 
Toward Evacuation 


6. During the morning of July 28, 
the police again appeared and asked the 
marchers to vacate the premises where 


the new buildings were to be erected. The | 


marchers refused to vacate. The police at- 
tempted to oust them’ The marchers 
then attacked the police. Thousands of 
veterans and agitators who were encamped 
south of the Anacostia River marched into 
Washington and joined in the attack on 
the police. 

A definite organized attack of several 
thousand men was then made upon the 
police. The leaders*of the veterans pro- 
tested to their followers and to the pub- 
lic that this attack was led by radicals 


;and that the veterans participating in the 


attack were not under the control of 
their veteran leaders but were entirely 
controlled by red agitators whose sole 
purpose was to bring about disorder, 
riots, bloodshed and death. 

7. During the riot of the morning of 
the 28th of July, no lives were lost, though 
several policmen were seriously injured. 
Later in the day a second riot occured. 
Thereupon the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia advised the President 
(in writing) that a riot was in progress. 
blood had\ been shed, a number of police 
and rioters had been injured, amd one 
person had been killed. (Another who 


Export Ratio Holds Up 








On Some Commodities 


Carbon Paper and Typewriter 
Ribbons in Demand Abroad 


To the manufacturer who has relied 
upon foreign markets to absorb a definite 
fFroportion of the goods he produces in 
a given year, the existing handicaps to 
such trade resulting from world-wide ad- 
verse economic conditions seems formid- 
abl.e. The Specialties Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
however, points out that even in some 
commodities subject to intense competi- 
tion, the ratio between export and home 
consumption is extremely well sustained 
in some cases. \ 

Domestic production of typewriter rib- 
bons for the year 1931 totaled $4,453,277 
against $5,471,363 for 1929, a decrease of 
1842 per cent. During 1929, 13 per cent of 
our total production of typewriter rib- 
bons was exported and 11 per cent during 
1931. While 1931 exports declined 28 per 
cent in value from 1929 levels, the per- 
centage of our total production exported 
declined only 2 per cent. 

Domestic production of carbon paper 
amounted to $7,885,519 for the year 1931, 
compared with $10,157,384 for 1929, a de- 
cline of 22 per cent. Exports of carbon 


paper during 1931 were 42 per cent under | 
19298, but the percentage of total pro-| 
duction exported declined only 2 per cent, | 


from 10 per cent in 1929 to 8 per cent 
in 1931, 

These figures indicate that in spite of 
greatly decreased production and export 
totals in these commodities, export mar- 
kets continue to absorb almost their nor- 
mal share of factory production.—(De- 





partment of Commerce.) 


| 


| 


| 





was wounded at that time has since died.) 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia advised the President that the 
civil government was unable to restore 
law and order and was unable to main- 
tain law and order. The Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia then requested 
the President to bring to the scene of 
disorder United States troops for the 
purpose of stopping the riot and protect- 
ing the lives of the people. Thereupon, 
with the riot still in progress, at 2:55 p. m. 
on the 28th of July, as Secretary of War, I 
issued the following order: . 


Text of Order 
To Chief of Staff 


“To: General Douglas MacArthur, Chief 
of Staff, U. S. Army. 


“The President has just now informed | 


rm. that the civil government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has reported to him that 
it is unable to maintain law and order 
in the District. 


“You will have United States troops pro- | 


ceed immediately to the scene of disorder. 
Cooperate fully with the Distict of Colum- 
bia police force which is now n charge. 
Surround the affected area and clear it 
without delay. 


“Turn over all prisoners to the civil | 


authorities. 

“In your orders insist that any women 
and children who may be in the affected 
area be accorded every consideration and 
kindness. Use all humanity consistent with 
the due execution of this order.” 

8. After the arrival of the United States 
troops, a force of about 600 men, not one 
shot was fired and no person was seriously 
injured. Law and order was promptly re- 
stored. 

9. The statements made to the effect 
that billets of the marchers were fired by 
the troops is a falsehood. The billets were 
fired by retreating radicals. The tents 
that were burned belonged to the District 
of Columbia National Guard and had been 
loaned to the men who burned them. It is 
true that after the marchers had fired their 
own billets and had evacuated, that the 
soldiers did burn some of the already par- 
tialy burned shacks to clean up the area 
and in the interest of sanitation. The 
shacks and tents at Anacostia were set on 
fire by the bonus marchers before the 
troops crossed the Anacostia Bridge. This 
area was also cleaned up by the soldiers 
after having been evacuated by the bonus 
marchers. 


| Offer of Red Cross 


To Care for Women 


10.The statement that women and child- 
dren were evacuated by troops is false. 
On the contrary, after the arrival of 
troops in the area where the riot was 
taking place, the building occupied by the 
women and children was protected and 


dillets at Anacostia were practically empty 
when the troops arrived and were fired 
by the marchers before the arrival of the 
troops. The Red Cross immediately an- 
nounced that it would be responsible for 


their first opportunity to come in direct | 2 women, their children and their hus- 


bands; would shelter them; feed them; 
and transport them to their own homes. 
Some marchers had their own cars and 
were drawing compensation from the 
Government. These did not take advan- 
tage of the Red Cross offer. Others did 
avail themselves of the assistance offered 
by the Red Cross and others. 

11. No one has yet given a satisfactory 


|reason why these marchers remained in 


Washington after Congress had adjourned, 
as there was in Washington in the ab- 
sence of Congress no authority to comply 
with their demands. The Congress had 
provided for the trarisportation of all vet- 
erans to their homes. Congress had pro- 
vided for assistaince to the States where 
the States were not able to supply the 
needs of the veterans upon their arrival 
at their homes. 

Consequently there was no reason for 
the continuance of these marchers in 


| Washington except to carry out the or- 


Gers of propagandists and radicals to har- 
rass, obstruct, intimidate and coerce the 


officials of the Government. Through pan- | 


handling they forced tribute from the citi- 
zens in the vicinity of their camps. More 


{than 600 of those remaining were receiv- | 
‘Error Made in Article 


ing compensation through the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

They also received much assistance 
in food and money from organizations out- 
side of the District of Columbia. They 
created fear in the citizens who did not 
immediately comply with their demands. 
All of this was tolerated until they chal- 
lenged the authority of the civil govern- 
ment, brought about disorder, bloodshed 
and death. Under the circumstances but 
two courses were left open to the Presi- 
dent. One was to acquiesce in the vi- 
olence and surrender the Government to 
the mob. The other was to uphold law 
and order and protect the lives of the 
people and suppress the mob. The course 
that Americans have always pursued when 
the authority of their Government is 
challenged by a mob was followed by the 
President in this instance. 

No one was injured after the coming 
of the troops. No property was destroyed 
after the coming of the troops except 
that which was destroyed by the march- 
ers themselves. The duty of restoring law 
and order was performed with directness, 
with effectiveness, and with unparalleled 
humanity and kindliness. 
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At Interior Points 


,300,000 Bush- 
els Above That of Figure for 
One Year Ago 


Stocks of wheat in interior mills and 
elevators on July 1 were approximately 11,- 
500,000 bushels larger than the amount on 
the same date a year ago, according to 
the Crop Reporting Board Aug. 3. 

The statement ,of the Board follows in 
full text: 

Stocks of wheat in interior mills and 
elevators on July 1, 1932, are estimated by 
the Crop Reporting Board to have been 
41,817,000 bushes. Stocks on the same date 
last year were estimated to have been 30,- 
252,000 bushels (revised). ‘This report is 
intended to include wheat stocks in coun- 
try elevators and in the smaller interior 
mills which are not incuded either in 
the Department’s report on stocks of wheat 
in 39 markets or the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus report on stocks of wheat in mer- 
chant mills and attached elevators. The 
estimate is based largely on reports from 
about 4,100 interior mills and elev@tors. 


Annual Supply Bills 
To Occupy Congress 


At December Session 


Consideration of Other Im- 
portant Legislation Un- 
likely, Say Senators and 
Members of House 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


however, to a considerable extent to what 
happens in November. Senator Smoot 
believes that there is no likelihood of any 
action on three major fields of legislation 
—tariff, taxes and war. debts. 

House members pointed out that during 
the last session that body was in session 
167 actual working days, against 132 ac- 
tual working days in the similar first ses- 
sion of the 70th Congress, 158 in the first 
session of the 69th and 142 actual working 
days in the first session of the 68th Con- 
gress. In the 7lst Congress, according to 
the Clerk of the House, South Trimble, 
the statistical comparisons are not appli- 
cable because its two sessions should be 
grouped, as the bulk of the work of the 
Congress did not commence until the sec- 
ond session. 


Crowded Session Forecast 


With Congress not béginning until Dec. 

and taking a Christmas holiday recess 

om the pre-Christmas period to after 
New Years for 10 days or so, the actual 
working days of the session will be crowded 
with discussions of the appropriations very 
largely, according to members of both 
sides in Congress. 

The Summer recess investigations are 
going on. The House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has a staff 
at work in connection with its compila- 
tion of facts regarding public utility hold- 
ing companies. Its work is confidential, 
with the Chairman of the Committee, Rep- 
resentative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, 
Tex., in his home State for the Summer. 

Stock Exchange Inquiry 

The Senate Committee on Finance is 

continuing confidentially through an ex- 


| pert investigator its work of inquiring into 


the operations of stock exchanges. The 
Senate Committee on Agriculture is com- 
piling data for future consideration of 
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New Excise Taxes Clarified 
As to Reprocessing Products 





Revenue Bureau Rules Informally on Levy 
Under Certain Trade Arrangements 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


scope of section 603 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932, is liable as the manufacturer of 
the articles (the retail packages) which 
he sells. 


Questions arise out of trade arrange- 
ments whereby all or most of the physical 
processes incident to the production of 
toilet articles are performed by one per- 
son, and the articles are turned over to 
another who markets them through the 
usual wholesale and/or retail channels. 
These questions are presented for rulings. 


In the ruling stated herein the per-j 


son performing the physical processes is, 
for purposes of identification, referred to 
as the fabricator, and the person receiving 
and marketing the articles is referred to 
as the distributor. 


Each of the questions for which a rul- 
ing is requested is repeated below followed 
by the ruling or ruling thereon: 

1. Question: The manufacturer of toilet 
goods makes an article in his own labora- 
tory, under his own trade mark, and ad- 
vertises, sells and distributes such articles 
through the usual wholesale channels. 

Ruling: Where the same person is both 
fabricator and distributor, he is liable for 
the tax. 

2. Question: The manufacturer makes 
the goods and owns the trade mark but 
confines His activities to manufacturing 
solely. He sells his entire output to a 
distributing company, which may or may 
not be a subsidiary. In this case does the 
manufacturer pay the tax? 


Ruling on Marketing 


By Single Distributor 


Ruling: The fact that the entire output 
of a fabricator is marketed through a 
single distributor, even though one is a 
subsidiary of the other, does not, per se, 
affect the tax liability. However, atten- 
tion is invited to the provision of section 
619(b) of the Act that: 

“If an article is— 

“(3) Sold (otherwise than thorugh an 
arm’s length transaction) at less that the 
fair market price; the tax under this title 
shall (if based on the price for which the 
articics is sold) be computed on the price 
for which such articles are sold, in the 
ordinary course of trade, by manufacturers 
or producers thereof, as determined by the 
Commissioner.” 

See also article 15 of Regulations 46 is- 
sued under the Act. 

3. Question: The manufacturer makes 
a@ product for a wholesaler, who prescribes 
the formular and owns the trade mark and 
good will of the article and only the 
wholesaler’s name appears upon the 
package: > 

(a) Where the manufacturer furnishes 
all materials, including the package; 

(b) Where the manufacturer furnishes 
all the materials for producing the taxable 
article itself except the package, which is 
furnished by the wholesaler; 

(c) Where the manufacturer sells prod- 
ucts in finished form but in bulk for re- 
packaging by wholesalers under whole- 
salers’ brand. 

In cases (a), (b) and (c), does manu- 
facturer pay the tax? 

Ruling: The distributor is liable in each 
of the three situations stated. 

Certain situations and raising questions 
relative to the tax imposed by section 603 
of the Revenue Act of 1932 on cosmetics 
are stated below: 

The first situation: 

“A manufacturer makes a product for 





the Committee when its Chairman, Sena- 
tor McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, comes back 
in the Fall. 

The Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia, investigating rentals in the 
District of Columbia, is trying to obtain 
a comparative picture of rentals at the 
National Capital and in other cities, Sen- 
ator King, one of its members, says. It 
will meet Aug. 8. 

The House Committee on Post Office 
and Post Roads, through its Chairman, 
Representative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has gathered information regard- 
ing postal contracts, and plans to dis- 
tribute its work later by appointment of 
subcommittees with a view to having a re- 
port ready on any needed legislation when 
Congress reassembles. 


On Rate of Mortality 


In an article in The United States Daily 
of July 25, it was stated erroneously that 
“the highest infant mortality rate (23.1) 
appears for New Orleans, La.” The 
sentence should have read “the highest 
mortality rate (23.1) appears for New 
Orleans, La.,” the word “infant” having 
been inserted erroneously. The article 
dealt with the general mortality rate and 
the infant mortality rate for the week 
ended July 16. 


Three Million Paid State 
By Sureties on Deposits 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 3. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Justice 
announces that the total amount collected 
by it from bonding companies to cover 
State deposits in closed State banks dur- 
ing the months of March to July inclu- 





sive is $3,008,737. 





Giant Tree in National Park Found to Contain 
Sufficient Lumber to House Airship ‘Akron’ 


Scientific measurements of the “Grizzly , points connected by traverse from which 


which stands 209 feet in the air and 
ranks fifth in height among the enormous 
trees of the national forests, disclose that 
it would make 363,600 board feet of lum- 
ber, according to information made avaii- 
able at the National Park Service Aug. 2. 
Eliminating saw cuts and bark, it woula 
produce enough lumber one inch thick to 
enclose a hangar large enough to house the 
dirigible “Akron,” according ‘to the Serv- 
ice. The following additional information 
was provided: 

This great tree is now considered the 
oldest one living. It is older than the 
other giants which include the “Genera! 
Sherman,” “General Grant,” “Boole,” and 
“Hart.” Its age is estimated at more than 
3,800 years. 

From recent measurements, although 


| 
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| Giant” tree of the Yosemite National Park,| the “Grizzly Giant” was visible were se- 


lected around the tree at distances rang- 
ing between 230 and 400 feet from its 
base, and their elevations determined from 
Bureau of Public Roads datum. 

With transit on these points, elevation 
angles were read at 5-foot intervals to a 
height of 25 feet, then at increasing in- 
tervals to the top; and at each elevation 
so determined horizontal angles were taken 
to each side of the trunk. It was not 
always possible to select sections at equal 
elevations from the various transit points, 
but sufficient observations were taken to 
permit checking elevations and diameters 
from two or more sets of readings. 

Direct Measurements Made 

A secondary traverse connected by tie 
to the first was run around the base, from 
which direct measurements were made, 


not as tall as the other four trees, which | @etermining the dimensions and elevations 


range from 267 feet, the height of “Gen- | 


eral Grant,” to 272 feet, that of “Generel 
Sherman,” the ‘size of “Grizzly Giant” as 


at the ground line and horizontal sections 
at and 4 feet above the highest ground. 
Sectional areas were computed from 


compared to mean diameters and volume | Mean diameters for given heights deter- 


is equal to the others throughout the 
greater portion of its height. 


Appearance Cause of Name 


| 


mined by the angular measurements and 
the volume computed therefrom by means 
of prismoidal formula. In estimating vol- 
ume no restoration of burned-out sections 


The huge tree stands by itself in the | was made and all limbs were eliminated. 


Mariposa Grove of 600 great trees. No 
tree in the grove appears so rugged, so 
ripe with age. From its gnarled and 
rough appearance, due to its great age 


and the effects of fires during the cen-|o: the largest limb is over 95 feet. 
tures of its history, it has received its| diameter of the largest limb is 6 feet. 


name. 


| 
| 
| 


The tree stands at an elevation of 5,985 
feet, with a top elevation of 6,194 feet. 
The greatest diameter at the base is over 
34 feet, while the height of the center 
The 
The 
tree has a natural lean of over 1 feet 


In making the measurements transit south and 5.5 feet. west. 


|nish labels, individual metal containers, 
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Shoe-factory Production + 
Continues to Increasé 


Further increases In shoe-factory pro- 
duction, resulting from a buying movement 
which started early in July, are evident 
from reports received in the Commerce 
Department’s Shoe Division. 


Some factories, it is pointed out, are 
operating at from 85 to 90 per cent of 
full capacity. é 

A marked increase in employment was 
noted in a number of shoe centers dur- 
ing the past week. In some New England 
centers shoe manufacturers report @ 
shortage of fancy stitchers and other 
skilled help.—<Department of Commerce.) 


Bacterial Wilt of Corn 
Is Making Appearance 







a@ wholesaler and the wholesaler does not 
furnish the formula, which formula is 
owned and controlled by the manufac- 
turer. The wholesaler does, however, fur- 


etc., for finishing and completing into 
commercial package, the product made 
under the manufacturer’s formula. The} 
supplies furnished by the wholesaler to 
the manufacturer are delivered free of 
charge, and the value is unknown to the 
manufacturer. 


“Question: Who pays the tax?” 

The answer to this question is that the 
person designated by you as a wholesaler 
is legally the manufacturer and is re- 
quired to pay the tax. 


Designated Manufacturer 
Declared Liable for Tax 


The second situation: 

“A manufacturer makes a product for a 
wholesaler, the formula for this product 
being owned and controlled by the manu- 
facturer. The manufacturer furnishes la- 
bels, containers and other necessary sup- 
plies to complete the manufactured prod- 
uct into a commercial package. The 
manufacturer's seiling price to the whole- 
saler includes the formula, product, and 
the cost of all elements entering into the 
final package. 

“Question No. 1: Who pays the tax? 

“Question No. 2: If it is ruled that the 
manufacturer shall pay the tax, shall the 
tax be computed on the value of the cos- 
metic only, excluding the value of the 
package, materiai and supplies?” 

The answer to question 1, assuming a 
sale of the finished articles, as distin- 
guished from production under a labor 
and material contract, is that the person 
designated by you as the manufacturer is 
required to pay the tax. 

The answer to your second question is 
governed by section 619 of the Act, pro- 
viding: 

“In determinig, for the purposes of this 
title, the price for which an article is sold, 
there shall be included ahy charge for 
coverings and containers of whatever na- 
ture, and any charge incident to placing 
the article in condition packed ready for 
shipment. * * *” 

It follows from this provision that the 
tax is to be computed upon the price 
charged from the finished product includ- 
ing labels, containers, etc. 

The third situation: 

“A ‘manufacturer, owning and con- 
trolling a formula makes a product under 
this formula, which is sold in bulk. The 
manufacturer at this point is without 
knowledge as to whether his customer in- 
tends to finish the bulk materials bought 
into a commercial package or whether he 
intends to resell it in bulk. 

“Question: Should the manufacturer 
make a tax return on this bulk material 
or should he sell his bulk material on 
an exemption certificate only?” 


Disease Found in Many Fields, 
Says Agriculture Department . 


Stewart’s diseases, or bacterial wilt of 
corn is appearing in many sweet corn 
fields this year as well as in certain dent 
corn varieties, says the Department of 
Agriculture. The disease caused heavy. 
losses in 1931 when the unsually hot Sum- 
mer favored it’s development. Usually 
occurring in the Central and Southern 
Ctaes, hot weather favors its development 
as far werth as southern Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan and New York. This year 
it has reached southern Ontario, Canada, 

After the disease becomes evident noth 
ing can be done to stop its development. 
Growing resistant strains is the only feasi- 
ble control method, the Department says. 
Early varieties are most susceptible and’ 


late vareities most resistant. The Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry of the Department, 
cooperating with the Purdue University 
Agricultural Experiment Station at La 
Fayette, Ind., has developed certain re=" 
sistant strains of Golden Bantam and it- 
is expected that seed of some these strains 
will be available through commercial chan- 
nels next Spring. 


Bacterial wilt does most damage to the 
early standard, favorite varieties, par- 
ticularly Golden Bantam. The first signs 

the disease are yellowish stripes in the 
leaves. The leaves wilt and die and 
finally the whole plant dies. In the more 
susceptible varieties, many plants die be- 
fore producing ears. Diseased plants of 
less susceptible varieties may produce only 
small ears, or none at all. ’ 

The disease is caused by a bacterial para-' 
site, which clogs the water vessels, caus-- 
ing wilting. The parasite is carried in the 
seed and may be distributed from plant. 
to plant by certain insects. There are in- 
dications, also, that it may occur in the 
soil where diseased plants have previously 
grown. When stems of diseased plants are’ 
cut near the ground, small yellow, more or’ 
les sticky beads, ooze out of the water 
vessels of the stem.—(Department of Ag- 
riculture.) 








ticles subject to tax under Title IV. The 
right to.exemption shall be established 
by a certificate of exemption such as set. 
forth below. * * *” , 

The result is that in the situation 
stated in your letter the person designated 
by you as the manufacturer must either 
pay the tax or secure an exemption cer- 
tificate such as is described by the said 
article 7. Even though tax is paid by the, 
said manufacturer, another tax must be 
paid by the purchaser if the latter re-. 
packs and sells the material in retail 
packages, but the purchaser would be en- 
titled to credit in the amount of the tax- 
paid by the original manufacturer. 





Levy on Articles 


Used in Manufacture 


The answer to this question is governed 
by section 620 of the act and article 7 
of Regulations 46. The said article 7 
reads in part as follows: 

“Section 620 provides that except in 
the case of tires and inner tubes and ar- 
ticles taxable under section 604, relating 
to the tax on furs, no tax will be im- 
posed upon articles sold for use in the 
manufacture or production of other ar- 





HE may be downtown at the office or a 
hundred miles away ... yet that happy, 
eager voice wings across the wires, 


straight into his heart. 


a sudden, tender warmth. It sweeps 
away cares and worries. It brings sure, 
comforting knowledge that all is well 


at home. Only a small 


into a telephone. But it can create a 
moment that colors the whole day. 

If you stop to reflect, you will realize 
how immeasurably the telephone con- 
tributes to your family’s happiness and 
welfare. It is a fleet courier... bearing 
messages of love, of friendship. A price-. 
less helper . . . ready to aid in the task 
of running a household. A vigilant 
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guardian ... always-at hand when 
emergencies arise. 

Security, convenience, contact with 
all the world—these things the tele- 
phone brings to your home. You can- 
not measure their value in money. You 
cannot determine the ultimate wosth of 
telephone service. 


It summons up 


voice, speaking 
But consider, for a moment, that your 
telephone is one of a country-wide sys- 
tem of nineteen million others—a 
system of many million miles of wire ; 
served by hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees. Yet you pay only a few cents " 
a day for residential use. And you enjoy 
the most nearly limitless service the 
world affords. 


>? 


Be to wet 
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Design Patent Held to Be Invalid Receipts Decline ‘Building Activity in Germany | 


uling Is Given 


~ On Liability of 
Bus Company 


Impossibility of Keeping Ve- 
hicle to Right Center at 
Street Intersection Held 
Not to Excuse Carrier 


Hartford, Conn. 
Lesiic S. ANDREW 


v. 
Write Linz Bus CORPORATION ET AL. 
Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors. 
1 from the Superior Court in Fair- 
nty. 
com ac  aremcurres, Joun D. Mc- 
HucH and Tuomas A. Grimes with him 
on the brief, for appellant; Hucu J. 
Lavery, GeorceE N. FINKELSTONE and 
Joun T. HussarD with him on the brief, 
for appellees. 
7 Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 3, 1932 
Hinman, J.—The collision from which 
this action arises occurred between a mo- 
tor cycle operated by the plaintiff and a 
bus of the named defendant at the in- 
tersection of Main and Frank Streets in 
Bridgeport. The bus had been, traveling 


A 


On Tomato Juice Cocktail Bottle From Sales Tax 


Use of Different Label, Easily Distinguishable 
Ruled to Avoid Claim of Unfair Competition 


Trenton, N. J., reached as to the validity of the patent, 


Couitece Inn Foop Propucts Company 
v. 
Epoar F. Hurrr. 

District Court, D. New Jersey. 
Equity No, 4304. 


sel), for defendant. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 5, 1932 


‘ 


final hearing. 


the said invention; and that said com- 


| plainant is the owner of said patent. 


+ + 


The bill further states that the com- 
plainant has sed the bottles so designed 
in large quantities in its business of mar- 





north on Main Street and was turning 
left into Frank Street; the plaintiff was 
riding south on Main Street. Only those | 
further facts need be stated which are} 
essential to a discussion of three assign- | 
ents of error in the charge. 

Main Street is 40 feet wide and Frank) 
Street 31 feet 10 inches, and the bus was | 
26 feet 6 inches long and 8 feet wide. 
There was evidence that, in consequence, 
it was physically impossible, in making a 
left turn in the intersection, to keep the 
bus at all times “to the right of the in-| 
tersection of the centers” of the two) 
streets as prescribed by section 1639 of | 
the General Statutes. | 

Sy ' 


The defendants claimed to have proved,| cumstances of the case may require and| 


only, that the operator in so turning kept | 
as near to the right of the center as was 
possible in that situation. The court 
mentioned the testimony just referred to, 
read the statutory provision, and charged: 
“If you find that the bus in making the 
left turn into Frank Street did not keep 
to the right of the center of the inter- 
section in so far as it was possible to do 
in the exercise of reasonable care under 
the circumstances, having regard to the 
length of the bus, the width of the streets, 
etc., the defendants were negligent and 
would be liable to the ee oo 
conduct was a proximate cause 0 
accident and further, the plaintiff Les-| 
lie was free from any contributory; 
negligence upon his part.” | 

The sane corollary of this instruc- | 
tion was that operation of the bus as} 
nearly as possible to the right of the cen- 
ter would not be negligence on which re- 
covery could be based, even if the failure 
to actually keep to the right was a proxi-| 
mate cause of the collision and the plain- | 
tiff free from contributory negligence. | 
This we regard as erroneous for reasons | 
similar to those stated in Murphy v. Way, | 
107 Conn. 633, 637, 638, 141 Atl. 858. The 
statute (Section 1639) prescribes in un- 
equivocal terms what course shall be pur-| 
sued by a vehicle in turning left in a 
intersection; it affords plain and positive | 
directions as to what each person shall 
himself do and may expect of others, 
which are the vital purposes of traffic 
regulattens. 

It is as subversive of those purposes | 
to hold approximate compliance a sub- 
stitute for full conformity as to subject 
the statutory standards and requirements | 
to exceptions based upon the judgment | 
of the individual as to what is reasonable 
and practicable, as was held inadmissible 
in Murphy v. Way. Here the plaintiff 
was entitled to assume that the bus would 
pass to the right of the center of the 
intersection, leaving the space and oc- 
cupying the time required for that course, 
and to regulate his own conduct accord- 
ingly. 

“If the law of the road may be sub-| 
jected to unexpressed exceptions and in-| 
dividually varying applications, what be- 
comes of the recognized right of every 
user of the highway to govern his con- 
duct upon the assumption that other 
users know and will obey the law regu-| 
lating their own use of it? Syssa v. Hem-| 
inway, 106 Conn. 499, 138 Atl. 223; Huddy | 
on Automobiles (8th Ed.) Section 289." | 
Murphy v. Way, supra, p. 638. 

While it is common knowledge, through 
observation and experience, that literal | 
compliance with all of the positive re-| 
quirements of traffic laws is often incon- 
venient or impracticable, and sometimes | 
manifestly unnecessary under the then- 
existing circumstances, such conditions do | 
not justify departure from the statutory | 
standards so as to absolve one from re- 
sponsibility, on the ground of negligence, | 
for the consequences proximately resulting. 

Equally, as applied to the at least ex- | 
ceptional situation where strict conformity | 
is impossible “there is no want of reason | 
or fairness in our established rule that 
he who violates one of these 
tory mandates does so at his own 
risk as to the resulting liability 
for injuries or damage of which such 
transgression is the proximate cause. 
Murphy v. Way, supra, p. 638. Moreover, 
compliance cannot fairly be regarded as 
impossible although conditions prevent its 
accomplishment by proceeding in the usual 
and most convenient manner, as for ex-| 
ample, by continuous forward movement, 





if some other course of conduct produc- | 


ing conformity to the statute is reason- 
ably open to the operator. 

The construction of the bus and the lo- 
cation of the driver’s seat were such that 
the driver could not extend his hand be- 
yond the left side of the bus and in that 
manner signal his intention to turn left, 


and it was not claimed that he indicated| accomplished by the mere performance | 


keting tomato juice cocktail, in which it 
has expended large sums of money. 

The bill then alleges that the defendant 
in the marketing and selling of his prod- 
uct (also a tomato juice cocktail), has 
infringed upon the design letters patent. 

It is further claimed in said bill that 


the defendant, by the use of a bottle so} 


Similar to complainant’s, and in which it 
is alleged defendant marketed an inferior 


quality of cocktail, has been guilty of un-| 


fair competition. 

The prayer of the bill is: 

(1) For an injunction. 

(2) For an acounting with treble 
damages. 

(3) For such other relief as the cir- 


the court may see fit. 

Defendant’s answer denies validity of 
the patent and assignment; also denies 
infringement, and sets up sundry prior 
patents and prior use. 


The first question argued, relates to the | 


validity of the tittle of complainant. It 
is asserted that the complainant has no 
title by reason of the fact that the as- 
signment was not recorded within the time 
limited by the statutes. I am convinced 
that this objection is not dispositive of the 
action, believing that the complainant 
owns the rights of Byfield in the patent 
issued. 

The next question submitted, relates to 
the validity of the patent itself. It is 
claimed, in substance, that the design 


lacks invention; that it is anticipated by | 


patents theretofore issued; that it is a 
combination of old elements known to 
the art prior to the filing of the applica- 
tion; that it is a product of mechanical 
skill, and does not demonstrate the exer- 
cise of any inventive faculty. 

The act of Congress (35 USCA sec. 73) 
provides for the issuance of a patent to 
“Any person who has invented any new, 
original, and ornamental design for an 
article of manufacture, * * *.” 


“It is the appearance to the eye that 


tribution to the public which the law 
deems worthy of recompense.* * *.” 


Apert J. Fine for complainant; SrepHen 
H, Parsin (Harotp F, Watson of coun-/ bottle used by the plaintiff differed ma- 


Avis, District Judge—The above stated 
cause has been heard and argued on 


The bill of complaint alleges that 
Ernest L. Byfield was tite inventor of a 
certain new and ornamental “Design for 
bottie,” and that upon his application a 
design patent was issued to him on Feb. 
| 24, 1931; that said Byfield, on June 27, 
1930, sold and transferred to the com- 
plainant the full and exclusive right to 


| 


| in my opinion, from observation and meas- 


to the eye, when the illustration and the 


would make it unnecessary to discuss the 
other matters brought to the court’s at- 
tention. However, I deem it not out of 
place to briefly call attention to my im- 
pression as to the other points raised. 

(1) The allegation that in practice the 


ceding Period 


terially from the patent itself. 


design in the patent, convinces me that in} ceipts during the preceding year. 
appearance there is a very material differ- 
ence. The bottle used has practically 
streight sides; the difference in diameter 
at the band, as compared with that im- 
mediately above the steps or collars, is 
three-eights of an inch, whereas the differ- 
ence in diameter at practically the same 
| points of the bottle shown in the drawing 
attached to the patent, is approximately 
one inch. 


In a bottle about nine inches high, this 
creates a decided difference in appearance 


065,010. 


| conditions. 


ing the preceding period were: 


bottle are placed side by side. The bottle| _COAl, $544,930.47, and $753,185.60; 


actually used by plaintiff is not identical 
with the illustration of the patent, and 
after careful comparison is not an equiva- 
lent. At the trial the effort was made to} 
show that the defendant's bottle infringed 
the bottle in actual use by the plaintiff, 
but, the action being based upon the 
patent, it is clearly apparent that there is 
no similarity between the defendant's bot- 


ber, $10,950.55, and $9,225.26. 


488.53; 
682.29; 


nesses, $234,493.27 and $332,772.03. 


Collections of the, gross sales tax de- 
My. examination of the bottle used by) creased $737,299 during the fiscal year 
plaintiff, and a comparison of it with the| ended June 30 as compared with the re- 


During the last fiscal period, according 
to an announcement by T. C. Townsend, 
West Virginia Tax Commissioner, the col- 
lections were $2,327,711; during the period 
ended June 30, 1931, they aggregated $3,- 
The decrease is not»as sharp as 
that enticipated by State officials and is 
attributed by them to general business 


Collections from the different industrial 
classifications and amounts collected dur- 


clay 
and sand, $16,700.32 and $26,746.23; oil and 
gas, $311,296.67 and $391,150.98, and tirh- 


Manufacturing $504,461.91 and $667, 
| 483.36; retail sales, $367,140.78 and $466, 
wholesale sales, $54,291.87 and $68, 
banks and public utilities, $283, 
444.96, and $339,275.93, and all other busi- 


Falls as Rent 


Collections for Fiscal Year 
Are $737,299 Less Than |, 


Revenues Received in Pre- 


just issued. 


The expenditures for new construction 
in 1932 are expected to be about one-half 
those of 1931 and the building of cheaper 
dwellings, for which there is a decided 
demand, will be definitely curtailed for 


some time, according to the statement 


text: 


producing revenue for 


public. 


1, 1940, the rent tax is to be finally abol- 


on German construction activities. 
Up to and including the fiscal year 


the rent-tax revenues was devoted to new 
dwelling construction; during the next fis- 





tle and the illustration, except the fact 





that both are bottles. 
(2) The denial of infringement of pat- 
ent. 


++ + 


As above stated, the defendant’s bottle 
does not infringe the patent illustration. 
This is apparent to even the causal ob- 
server. The claim in the patent is “The 
ornamental design for a bottle as shown.” 

I have heretofore stated in this opinion 
the respective dimensions, and the com- | vatel 
parative appearance of the bottle to the) y. 
eye shows a greater difference than even 
the measurements would imply. 

If plaintiff’s patent is valid, the defend- 
ant’s bottle does not infringe. 

(3) The question of whether the de- 
fendant’s bottle infringes the bottle in 
actual use by the plaintiff. 





hat, 
actual use, shows such a dissimilarity tha (Continued on Page 5, Column 5.) 


«x CURRENT LAW » 





| 


n | constitutes mainly, if not entirely, the con- | 


Gorham Company vs. White, 81 U. S. 511. ! 
_ This case further holds that the ques-| 
tion of infringement rests upon the eye! 


of an ordinary observer, not an expert. 
See, also, Smith v. Whitman Saddle Co., 
148 U. S. 674. 

Prior to the application and issuance 
of the patent, both pldintiff and defend- 


cocktail, a bottle commonly known as a 
cocktail shaker. By agreement, it was 
stipulated, by counsel for both parties, 
that this bottle, or others substantially 
like it, were used by others prior to plain- 
tiff’s adoption thereof, and more than two 
years prior to Aug. 30, 1930, which was 
the date of filing of application for pat- 
ent, by Toddy, Inc., New York; Boyce 
Extract Company of Brooklyn, and May- 
fair Products, Inc., of New York. . 


+~ + + 
A careful comparison of the drawing 
accompanying the patent, and the old 
cocktail shaker bottle, shows that the 
proportions of the two bottles are prac- 


|ant had used, in marketing tomato juice! 


| 
| 


tically the same. The only apparent dif-| 


ference is the fact that the neck of the 
bottle shown in the patent drawing has 
been shortened; the band on the surface 
at the bulge of the bottle has been 
widened, and two steps or collars have 


been placed at the base. These steps or) 


collars at the base are very similar to 
those shown in the Watson patent, No. 
12908, and might have been inspired 


thereby. They are also much like those! 


on jar, defendant Exhibit No. 26. 


Taking into consideration all of the evi-! 


dence, I am unable to determine that the 
shortening of the neck, the widening of 
the surface band, and the adding of steps 


or collars to the base, shows invention, | 
hould entitle plaintiff to a patent for) 
statu- | What appears to be the almost identical} 


or & 


cocktail shaker bottle of the prior art 
with the additions referred to. 


chanical skiil. 


It does not} 
| evidence a “new, original, and ornamental} 
»| design,” nor does it rise above mere me-| 
See A. C. Gilbert Co. v.} 


Shemitz ( C. C. A. 2) 45 F. (2d) 98; Fox v.| 


Spiegel (Conn.) 50 F. (2d) 195; Kanne & 


Bessant, Inc., v. Eaglelet Metal Spinning | 


Co., Inc. (S. D. N. Y.) 54 F. (2d) 131. 
It would seem that the conclusions 





entered upon, the obvious purpose of the 


regulation being that the indication be} 


given sufficiently in advance of the action 
itself to be of use to those who need to 
heed it. 

Seldom, if ever, and clearly not in the 


situation here presented, could this be 


his intended change of course in any man-| of the act seasonable advance warning 


ner observable by one approaching from! of which it is the object of the statute| 


the front, as was the plaintiff, except 
by the slow turning of the bus. 
+~++ 
General Statutes, section 1644, provides 


to provide. 
The collision occurred about 12:30 p. m. 


’ 


on Oct. 14, 1930, a clear day, and the find- 


ing negatives the presence of traffic or | 
that “each driver of a vehicle, before | Other obstructions between the plaintiff | 


slackening its speed, stopping or backing, | #24 the defendant’s bus which would have 
shall indicate by signal his intention to| Prevented the plaintiff from observing a 
g seasonable and proper indication of in- 


slacken its speed or to stop or to back and, 
if he intends to tumn or change his direc- 
tion, he shall indicate the dir 
which he intends to proceed.” 

court, after reading this statute and noting 
the defendant's claim “that by turning 
slowly as he did (the driver) had suf- 
ficiently indicated to the plaintiff * * * 
that he intended to turn so there was no 
need for a manual signal or other indica- 
tion,” continued, “While you, of course, 
heard the statute as I read it to you, you 
understand that it does not require any 
particular. kind of signal. The words of 
the statute are that the person about to 
turn shall indicate his contemplated ac- 


| tention to turn. Therefore this case does| 
ection in| 20t present a‘situation where—as by rea-| 
The tria] | 50® of darkness or other conditions pre-| 
cluding observation of a signal if given—| 
failure to give it could not be found to! 


| have been a proximate cause of the col- 


| lision. 
147 Atl. 18. 


The appellant claims that the doctrine 


of the last clear chance was applicable| 
and that the court, although correctly | 
stating the elements thereof, erred in ex-| 
| pressing the opinion that the principle| 


had no application. 


Barry v. Leiss, 109 Conn. 484, 488, | 


| The claim of applicability is based upon 


i ‘ : a contention that the plaintiff was al-| 
tion,” and left to the jury the determina-| ready in the zone of danger when the de-| 


tion, as a question of fact, whether the|fendant’s driver first saw him 150 feet 

( : J north of the intersection, although the 
At least in the situation presented by the | plaintiff thereafter continued to proceed 
undisputed facts of the present case, and| rapidly to and into the intersection and| 
as to this plaintiff, the mere act of turning | his motor cycle struck the bus near the 


statute had been complied with. 


was not a compliance with the statutory 


been so instructed as a matter of law. 
The statute clearly contemplates and re- 
quires that the signal or indication of in- 
tent to turn—equally with that of slack- 
ening, stopping or backing—shall be given 
before the turn or change of direction is 


{ 


‘ 


| right front door. The 


trine included in the charge. 
Castino, 115 Conn. —, — Atl. —. 


There is error and a new trial is ordeved. | 
In this opinion the other judges con- 


| curred. 


v court’s comment | 
requirements and the jury should have| was correct; indeed the plaintiff was not 


entitled to have instruction as to the doc- | 
Correnti v. 


—L atest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Courts—Jurisdiction—Principa -_. eee of corporation 
receding filing of petition—Riv — a 
Tne Seal coat for the Northern District of New York did not have jurisdic- 
tion in bankruptcy of a Delaware river navigation corporation transporting pas- 
sengers between Albany in the Northern District of New York and New York City 
in the Southern District and freight between New York and Albany and between 
New York and the City of Troy in the Northern District, on the theory that > 
principal place of business, during the six months preceding the nage 
of bankruptcy proceedings, had been in the Northern District. Subsequent to : e 
filing of a voluntary petition in the Northern District a creditor of the corporat, on 
filed an involuntary petition in the Southern District and in a proceeding involving 
conflicting jurisdiction between the courts of the two districts, the court for the 
Northern District refused to vacate its order of adjudication on the ground that 
the corporation had its principal place of business in such district. 5 
The circuit court of appeals reversed the order holding that the corporation’s 
principal place of business was in the Southern and not the Northern District. 
The court declared that the resolution of the corporation’s executive committee 
authorizing the filing of the petition in the Northern District was prima facie 
evidence that its principal place of business was in such district but held that 
the prima facie case was overcome by evidence that the corporation had designated 
the City of New York as its principal place of business in the instrument by which 
it acquired title to its assets, that the mortgage upon its property was recorded 
in the County of New York, that the four principal steamers of the corporation 
were registered in the port of New York as their home port, that the executive 
officers had their offices in New York City and directed the corporation’s business 
from such offices and that the course of its passenger vessels lay for about 120 
miles within the Southern District and only for about 23 miles within the Northern 
District while its freighters went only a few miles further in the Northern District 
to Troy so that its operating revenue was earned principally within the Southern 
District. The corporation maintained terminals in both Albany and New York 
City, the facilities in Albany being much larger and better than those in New York. 
Certain phases of its business were greater in Albany and other phases greater 
in New York City. 
Hudson River ectiiaiens Corporation, Bankrupt; C. C. A. 2, No. 446, June 13, 
1932. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Fiséal affairs—Refunding bonds—Power to issue— 
Sewer warrants as outstanding obligations of city—Effect of provision of statute 
and recitals in resolutions and warrants for temporary loan on depletion of sewer 
fund for payment of warrants and interest— 

A Minnesota city is without power to issue refunding bonds for the payment of 
sewer warrants issued under a statute providing for the payment of the warrants 
and interest coupons “out of the proper sewer district fund.” The warrants are 
not a part of the outstanding indebtedness of the city under statutes prohibiting 
the issuance of the bonds unless the bonded judgment and floating indebtedness 
of the city exceeds 25 per cent of the assessed valuation of taxable property exclusive 
of money and credits. The statute under which the warrants were issued em- 
powered the city “to issue a temporary loan for the payment” of warrants or 
interest thereon which shall become due “when there are no funds to pay the 
same.” The resolutions authorizing the issuance of the warrants provided for the 
“use of the ctiy’s cred# for the payment of the warrants or interest at maturity 
in the absence of available funds therefor. The warrants pledged the exercise 
by the city of the utmost faith and diligence in the collection of the sewer fund 
and its application to the payment of the warrants and interest and the use of the 
city “credit as permitted by law” for payment of the warrants or interest in the 
absence of a fund available therefor. 

The contract between the city and the nolders cf the warrants under such 
statute, resolutions and recitals in the warrants requires the city merely to exer- 
cise the utmost good faith and diligence in the collection of the fund and its ap- 
plication to the payment of the warrants and interest and does not obligate it to 
obtain a temporary loan on the depletion of the sewer fund unless the city officials 
consider it safe, practical and advisable so to do. The contract, the court declared, 
did not contemplate the “present adverse economic conditions coupled with the 
crushing burden of taxation and special assessmenis and the resulting flood of 
delinquencies” and did not require the city to obtain a temporary loan for the 
payment of the warrants and interest “for the purpose of meeting a complete 
breakdown in the payment of the assessments” but provided for the exercise of 
the power merely to “bridge the span between the maturity of the. warrants and 
the maturity of the special assessments.” 

Leslie v. City of White Bear Lake, etc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 29102, July 15, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Operation of bus—Making left turn in street intersection— 
Physical impossibility of literal compliance with statute—Failure to keep to right 
of center of intersection— 

A bus driver who fails to keep the bus “to the right of the intersection of the 
centers” of the two intersecting streets in making a left turn, as required by a 
Connecticut statute, is negligent although the size of the bus makes a literal com- 
pliance with the statute physically impossible and the driver in making the turn 
keeps as near to the right of the center as possible. The bus company is liable 
for damages caused by the violation of the statute notwithstanding the impossibility 
of compliance therewith—Andrew v. White Line Bus Corp. et al. (Conn. Sup. 
Ct. Errors.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1046, Aug. 4, 1932. 


Patents 


PATENTS—Title—Assignments—Recording— 

It is asserted complainant has no title because assignment was not recorded 
within time limited by statutes; this objection is not dispositive of this infringement 
action; complainant owns the rights of the inventor in the patent issued.—College 
Inn Food Products Co. v. Hurff. (D. C., D. N. J..\—7 U.S. Daly, 1046, Aug. 4, 1932. 


PATENTS—Infringement—Evidence of infringement—Designs— 

Where plaintiff has design patent and uses bottles but bottles differ from his 
patent, he cannot prove infringement of patent by defendant by showing that 
| defendant copied plaintiff's commercial bottle—College Inn Food Products Co. v. 
| Hurff. (D. C., D. N. J..—7 U. S. Daily, 1046, Aug. 4, 1932. ' 


UNFAIR COMPETITION—Dress of goods— 

Where defendant uses similar bottle to plaintiff's but readily distinguishable 
therefrom and with entirely different label, and no ordinary observer aia: ta 
deceived, unfair competition is not shown.—College Inn Food Products Co. v. Hurft. 
(D. C., D. N. J.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1046, Aug. 4, 1932. 


PATENTS—Design for bottles, invalid and not infringed— 
Des. 83427, Byfield, Bottle, held invalid and not infringed.— 


Coll 
Products Co. v. Hurff. (D.C. D. N. J.)—7 U. 8. Daily, we See 


1046, Aug. 4, 1932. 


urements, the ordinary observer could not 
be deceived. The bottles are about the 
same height, but have different style caps; 
the curve of the bottles at the top have a 
| different angle; the band below the curve 
shows distinctly on plaintiff’s bottle, and 
is wide and thick, while defendant’s has 
two small rings about five-eights of an 
inch apart between which, and level with 
the sides of the bottle, are decorations of 
a diamond and X-character, placed alter- 
On the heavy band of plaintiff's 
bottle are the words “College Inn” twice 
displayed, and continued around the band. 
On the base of plaintiff's bottle there 
are two so-called steps, whereas on the 
| defendant’s bottle there is a flange only. 

The defendant’s bottle does not infringe 
the bottle actually in use by the plaintiff. 

As t unfair competition, the statements 
The comparison of the two bottles in| hereinbefore made appear to be sufficient 


cal year only 28 per cent was so allocated; 


March 31, 1933, it has been stated that 
no part of the rent-tax revenues will be 
available for construction purposes, as all 
of these funds will be needed by the 
various State and municipal governments 
to take the place of declining receipts for 
fiscal uses. 


h 


Housing Movement 


In Post-war Period 


Until 1914 normal housing requirements 
in Germany approximated 250,000 new 
dwellings a year. During hostilities, when 
all resources were concentrated for war, 
and in the subsequent postwar period of 
inflation, when capital was exceedingly 
scarce, very little new housing was built. 

About 36,000 new dwellings were con- 
structed in 1919; 76,000 in 1920; and an 
annual average of about 132,000 during the 
six-year period 1921-1926. Not until 1927 
did dwelling construction equal normal de- 
mand. Some 284,500 houses were erected 
in that year; 307,000 in 1928; 315,700 in 
1929; 310,000 in 1930; and 240,000 in 1931. 

During the years immediately following 
the war, rents were maintained by law 
at a level considerably below that of 
prices in general, and when inflation was 
at its height they were practically re- 
duced to zero. 

The Government was then forced to in- 
jtervene by various methods to provide 
habitable quarters for great numbers of 
people. Loans by the Government on very 
favorable terms and Federal and State 
housing subsidies were granted as cir- 
custances permitted. With the establish- 
ment of the monetary standard in 1924, 
public authorities in Germany endeavored 
to stimulate housing construction through 
public-credit grants; these credits account 
for about one-half of the new dwelling 
construction erected throughout the Reich 
since that time. 


Half of Public Credits 
Came From Rent Tax 


About 57 per cent of the public credits 
was derived from the proceeds of the rent 
tax (Hauszinssteur), mentioned-in the first 
paragraph, which was instituted in 1924 on 
housing built prior to July 1, 1918. Other 
credits were derived from official loans 
raised by the states and local authorities; 
the Reich also granted subsidies to the 
various States for the encouragement of 
small dewllings (maximum fixed at 250,- 
000,000 reichsmarks, administered since 





Bank). 

Moreover, the States, the railways, and 
the post office have aided their respective 
employes to obtain houses; and Govern- 
ment assistance has ben effected on be- 
half of particular groups, such as war vic- 
tims and agricultural workers, for the en- 
couragement of housing construction. Coal 
miners, as a group, have benefited, also 
through a tax levied on coal, the proceeds 
of which were advanced to miners for 
dwellings. Lastly, a general exemption 
from all taxes, stamps and other duties, 
levied by the Reich, the States, and the 
public authorities, has been accorded to all 
public-utility organizations designed to 
Promote dwelling construction. 

Among the other incentives to home 
bulding are free grants of land by many. at 
the municipalities, and the maintenance 
of building-material prices at normal levels 
by the Reich and State Governments. The 
Federal Society for Research into Build- 
ing and Housing Economy, composed of a 
group of qualified citizens, was instituted 
tc study the possibilities of reducing the 
cost price of cheap dwellings by means 
of improvements in the methods of build- 
ing, by standardization, and by ration- 
alization. 


Rent-tax Collections 


| $300,000,000 Annually 


| $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 (about 1,300,- 
000,000 to 1,700,000,000 reichsmarks). Dur- 
ing the seven-year period 1926-1932 (offi- 
cial figures, except for year 1932, which 
are estimated), a total of about 10,570,- 





Wool Exports Higher 
From South Africa 


'Gain of 14 Million Pounds Is 
Recorded for Year 


For the 1931-32 season to June 4, wool 
exports from the Union of South Africa 
reached 289,547,000 pounds, grease basis, 
against 275,160,000 pounds for the cor- 


Agricultural 
Pretoria. 
Exports during May, 1932, were consid- 


brought the current season’s total up from 
behind that of last season. Exports to 
the United Kingdom were only slightly 
\larger than last year, but there was a 
material advance in exports to the Con- 
tinent. There was a decline in the small 
exports to the United States and other 
countries. Business with gold-standard 
continental countries has been more attrac- 
tive than business with the United King- 
dom. All exports have enjoyed the export 
subsidy of 25 per cent. 





May 31 stocks of 73,756 bales but larger 
than the June 30, 1931 stocks of 40,000 
bales. The trade has been encouraged by 
the reduction of stocks, which stood at 
187,556 bales on Jan. 31, 1932,—(Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 


which appears in the current issue of 
“Commerce Reports” and follows in ful! 


Since 1924 the German rent tax has 
been the most important single factor in 
financing new 
housing construction throughout the re- 
A Government decree of Oct. 1, 
1931, however, reduces this tax 20 per cent. 
Subsequent reductions in 1935 and 1937 
are also provided for and, effective April 


ished. This must be recognized as a check 


ended March 31, 1931, about one-half of 


for the present fiscal year, which ends| 


1928 by the Deutsche Bau und Boden! 


Every year since 1924 the rent tax has) 
regularly produced an annual revenue of | 


responding 1930-31 period, according to| 
Attache C. C. Taylor at! 


erably larger than for a year earlier, and | 


It was expected that June 30, 1932 port) 
stocks of wool would be smaller than the) 


‘Tax Is Diverted 


Tn West Virginia Other Channels Now Taking Most of Housing 


Revenue, Says Commerce Departmént 


Rent taxes collected in Germany and/| 000,000 reichsmarks (about $2,518,000,000) 
sed heretofore in large part for' financ- | WaS collected from the rent tax, of which 
ing home building are being diverted al- 
most entirely into other channels and 
as a result construction is seriously af- 
cere a ha arene th contained 
harlesto: . Va., Aug. 3. a report receive y the Department 
. ee au S08 of Commerce from Vice Consul C. W. Gray 
at Berlin’ and made public in a statement 


5,676,000,000 reichsmarks was used for 
fiscal purposes and 4,893,000,000 reichs- 


construction. 


The method of computing this tax is 
complicated and varies in different States 
of Germany. In Prussia, which accounts 
for about two-thirds of the population 
and area of all Germany, the rent tax 
amounts to about 38 per cent of today’s 
rent or appraised rental value. Funds 
obtained‘ through this tax are returned 
to the treasuries of the various States 
and used to stimulate dwelling construc- 
tion by providing credit for second mort- 
gages, sometimes as high as 90 per cent 
of the value of the building being granted 
at interest ranging from 3 to 4 per cent. 


(about $4,300,000,000) was spent for hous- 
ing construction in Germany during the 
eight-year period 1924-1931, of which 9,- 
150,000,000 was derived from public sources, 
namely, from the rent tax, from supple- 
mentary funds of commures and employ- 
ers’ loans, and from public credits; and 
8,850,000,000 from private sources, namely, 
mortgages of credit institutions, private 
i mortgages, and builders’ own funds. 


Building Expected to Drop 
To Half That of 1931 


The building industry as a whole was 
only 15.4 per cent occupied at the end 
of April, 1932. It is estimated that in the 
present year only 2,000,000,000 reichsmarks 
(about $476,400,000) will be spent on new 
construction, or about one-half of what 
was spent in 1931. The prospects, there- 
fore, are not rosy, particularly in the case 
of new housing construction. Private 
money is not to be had on terms acceptable 
to the builders, and public money is all 
being used for fiscal purposes. The rent- 
tax revenues, as explained above, which 
once were such a potent factor in housing, 
are being diverted practically 100 per cent 
into other channels. 


There is no housing shortage of conse- 
quence in Germany today, but there is a 
decided demand for cheaper dwellings. 
They can not be built, however, to rent 
on a profitable basis; consequently, hous- 
ing construction probably will be definitely 
curtailed for some time to come. 


Ten Labor Disputes 
Are Settled in Week 


Garment Workers Controversy 
In New York Adjusted 


A threatened strike of 27,000 ladies’ gar- 
ment workers in New York City was the 
| largest of 10 labor disputes settled last 
week by the Department of Labor, accord- 
ing to information made available by 
Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the Concilia- 
tion Service. The garment workers were 
displeased with wages and working condi- 
tions, and the disagreement was adjusted 
by a compromise, with the employes tak- 
ing a 10 per cent wage reduction. 

Fifteen new disputes were submitted to 
the Department for adjustment last week 
and six were brought to a close. Pending 
at the end of the week were 26 strikes 
and 26 controversies. Mr. Kerwin sup- 


| 
| 


marks (about $1,165,800,000) for housing) 


Approximately 18,000,000,000 reichsmarks | * N 





plied the following list of new cases: 


Building Crafts, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strike of 
1,750 building-trades men; pending; union or 
nonunion conditions. 


Shell Oil Co., Oakland, Calif.—Controversy 
with 81 teamsters; pending; right to organize. 

Matson Navigation & Steamship @., San 
Francisco, Calif.—Controversy with 40 ma- 
chinists; pending; wage cut 10 per cent. 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
—Controversy with 60 painters; pending; sym- 
pathy with New York painters’ strike. 

Boilermakers, Bayonne, N. J.—Controversy 
with 34 boilermakers; pending; ask four-men 
gang instead of three. 

Post Office, Hartford, Conn.—Strike of an 
unreported number of bricklayers; pending; 
cause unreported. 

Veterans’ Hospital, Sawtelle, Calif.—Contro- 
versy with 32 plasterers; pending; prevailing 
wage. | 

Post Office, Hamilton, Ohio.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of electricians; 
pending; prevailing wage. 

Post Office, Quincy, Mass.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of building laborers; 
pending; prevailing wage. 

Post Office, Topeka, Kans.—Strike of 64 
carpenters; adjusted; overtime work; satis- 
factory settlement. | 

Post Office, Glens Falls, N. Y¥.—Contro- 
versy with 23 bricklayers and carpenters; ad- 
justed; ask employment of city residents; em- 
ployed all local men except four or five. 

Veterans’ Hospital, Sawtelle, Calif.—Contro- 
versy with 10 cement finishers; adjusted; pre- 
vailing wage; agreed to pay $10 per day. 

Post Office, Topeka, Kans.—Controversy with 
57 electricians; adjusted; status of helpers; 
satisfactorily settled. 

Post Office, Topeka, Kans.—Controver 
71 bricklayers; adjusted; 
allowed rotation. 

Veterans’ Hospital, Fort Snelling, Minn.— 
Controversy with 50 building laborers; ad- 
justed; prevailing wage; allowed 65 cents per 
hour. 


y with 
rotation of work; | 


Russian Wheat Acreage 
Falls Below That of 1931 


The preliminary estimate of Spring- 
wheat acreage in Russia, at 56,300,000 | 
acres, compares with 63,000,000, the pre- 
liminary result reported last year and/| 
62,900,000 acres, the latest official figure 
for last year. The present figure is about | 
8,000,000 acres short of the plan for Spring | 
wheat this year. Adding the Winter-| 
wheat sowings, the U. S. S. R. total wheat | 
area for harvest this year is about 88,- 
700,000 acres against 92,000,000 last year 
and 83,000,000 in 1930. The total grain! 
acreage harvested by July 10 in the U. S. 
S. R. was above last year, but considerably 
behind in the Black Sea region, particu-| 
larly in Ukraine. 


Recent reports from Europe indicate a 
lower quality wheat crop in parts of| 
France, Italy and Germany. The second | 
official production estimate of the crop in 
Hungary is placed at 58,000,000 bushels, 
compared with the previous official esti-| 
mate this year of 66,500,000 and a crop 
last year of 792,590,000 bushels.—(Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Me.—Acts and Resolves as passed by 85th 
Legis!. of Maine at Special Session, Apr., 
1932, pub. by Secy. of State. Augusta, 1932. 

| Ala.—Official and Statistical Register, 1931, | 
Dept. of Archives and History, Montgomery, 
1931. 

Mich.—Abstracts of Dissertations and Theses 
in Education. 1917-1931. Bur. of Educl. Ref- 
erence and Research. Lansing, 1932. 

“ Public Acts of the Legisl. of Mich., passed 
at Extra Session of 1932. Lansing, 1932. 

| Kans.—Directory of Kans. Manufacturers, 1932. 
Issued by Kans, Comm. of Labor and In- 
dustry and Kans. Chamber of Commerce. 
Topeka, 1932. 

Conn.—83d Registration Rept. of Births, Mar- 
riages, Divorces and Deaths for cal, yr. 1930. 
Issued by Dept. of Health. Hartford, 1932. 

Rept. of State Librarian. for 2 yrs. ended 
Je. 30, 1930 (Summary 1924-1928)—Doc. No. 
13. Hartford, 1931. 

Va.—President’s Camp on Rapidan, pub, by 

Va. State Comm. on Conservation and De- 





velopment. Richmond, 1922. 





by State of Wis. 
ison, 1932, 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress, Fiction, books in for- 

eign Sages official -documents 

and chil s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Kennedy-Cox, Sir Reginald K. Reginald Ken- 
nedy-Cox, autobiography. 324 p.  Lond., 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1931. 32-12087 

Klahre, Alfred C., comp. Chess potpourri, 55 
illus. 


Middletown, N. Y., Whitlock press, 


1931. 32-12065 
Kulp, Daniel H. Educational sociology. song: 


mans’ social science series,) 581 p. 
Longmans, Green & co., 1932, 32-12079 
Kurani, Habib A. Selecting college student 
in America; study of theory and practice, 
by ... Pub. with approval of fessor 
Clarence Linton, sponsor. 124 p. N. Y., 
Teachers coll., Columbia univ., 1931. 
32-11909 


Introduction to osteopathy. 
Kirksville, Mo., Journal print- 
32-12072 

Cause and cure of unem- 
Pittsfield, Mass., Eagle 
1932. 32-12085 
Pioneer printing in 
ebraska. 4 p., illus. Springfield, Iili., 
1932, 32-12076 
Martin, Everett D. Conflict of individual and 
mass in modern world, (Colver lectures, 

Pp ON. 


Bown univ., 1931.) 200 H. Holt 
& co., 1932, 32-26361 
Moffatt, John E. Thoughts on God's mother 
and ours. (Minute meditations. ser. 1.) 
80 p. Milwaukee, Bruce publ. co., 1932. 
32-11913 
Pitkin, Walter B. How we learn; teacher's 
manual and sample exercises. Ist ed. 83 p., 
illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., > 
32-12077 
Presbyterian church in the U. S. A. General 
assembly. Book of common worship (re- 
vised). Approved by General assembly of 
Presbyterian church in U. 8. A.; for volun- 
tary use. 353 p. Phila., Presbyterian bd. 
of Christian ,educ., 1932. 32-12000 
Presbyterian church in U. S. A. General as- 
sembly. Orders of worship, morning and 
evening, from Book of common worship; 
rev, and adopted by General assembly of 
Presbyterian church in U. 8S. A., May, 1931. 
48 p. Phila., Presbyterian bd. of Christian 
educ., 1932. 32-11993 
Quayle, Margaret S. As told by business girls; 
problems in personal adjustment, consid- 
ered by... 137 p. N. ¥., Womans press, 
1932, 32-12084 
Ragsdale, Bartow D. Story of Georgia Bap- 
tists. By B. D. Ragsdale. Published by 
author, auspices Exec. com, of Georgia Bap- 
tist convention. 1 v. Atlanta, Printed by 
Foote & Davies co., 1932. 32-11914 
Randall, Wm. M. College library. 165 p. Chi- 
cago, Amer. library assn., 1982. Bo -ti814 
Reed, Louis S. Midwives, chiropodists, and 
optometrists, their place in medical care. 
(Publications of Com. on costs of medical 
care; no. 15.) “ Chicago, Ill., Univ. 
of Chicago press, 1932. 32-12073 
Richardson, Leon B. History of Dartmouth 
college. (Dartmouth coll. pubs.) 2 v. Han- 
over, N. H., 1932, 32-11910 
Robertson, Lawson. Modern athletics; how 
to train for various events of track and 
field programme. 161 p. N, Y., C. Scrib- 
ner’s sons, 1932. 32-26516 
Special libraries assn. Com. on insurance li- 
brary manual. Creation and development 
of insurance library, prepared by Special 
libraries assn., Insurance group, Com. on 
insurance library manual, 
Daniel N. Handy. 36 p. 
braries assn., 1932. 32-11818 
Vickery, Katherine. Effects of change of 
work on work decrement. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
~—-George Peabody coll. for teachers, 1929.) 
p: 218-241. Nashville, Tenn., George Pea- 
body coll. for teachers, 1931. 32-12001 
Walter, Frank K. Periodicals for small li- 
brary. 6th ed. 114 p. Chicago, Amer. li- 
brary _assn., 1932. 32-26519 
Weiss, Hiram B. Manual of clinical and lab- 
oratory technic, by ...and Raphael Isaacs. 
4th ed., reset. 117 p., illus, hila., W. B. 
Saunders co., 1932. 32-12071 
Weltzin, Joachim F. Legal authority of Amer. 
public school as aevennes by study of lia- 
bilities to damages. 2 p. Grand Forks, 
N. Y., Mid-West book concern, 1931. 
32-12078 
Welz], Jan. 30 years in golden north; trans. 
by Paul Selver. 336 p. Lond Allen 
& Unwin, 1932. 32-120 
White house conf. on child health and pro- 
tection. Sect. III: Educ. and training. Com. 
on youth outside of home and school. Chil- 
dren's reading; study of volun reading 
of boys and girls in U. S.; rept. of Subcom. 
on reading, Carl H. Milan, chairman, White 
house conf. on child health and protection. 
90 p._N. Y., Century co., 1932. 32-11813 
Wilson, H. W., firm, publishers. Standard cata- 
log of public libraries; comp. by Minnie E, 
Sears. (Standard catalog series.) 164 p. 
N. Y., H. W. Wilson co., 1932. 32-11817 
Worcester, Elwood. Life's adventure, story of 
varied career. 362 p. N. Y., C. Scribner's 
sons, 1932. 32-11915 


hlin, Earl, 
04 p., illus. 
ing co., 1932. 

Lennox, John 8. 
ployment. 68 p 
prtg. & binding co., 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. 


Laug 
1 


Y., 


text written by 
N. Y., Special li- 


Alexander, Clarence. The law of arrest in 
criminal proceedings. (2a ed.) 433 p. Yonkers, 
N. Y., Yonkers pub. co., 1932. 32-11812 

Amer. council of learned societies devoted to 
humanistic studies. Com. on promotion of 
Chinese studies. Bull. no. 1; May, 1931. 
1 v. Wash., D. C., 1931. 32-8318 

Astor, Waldorf Astor, 2d viscount. Land and 
life; economic national policy for agric., by 
... and Keith A, H. Murray. 

V. Gollancz Itd., 1932. 

Bergman, Ray. Just fishing. 418 p., illus. 
Phila., Penn publ. co., 1932. 32-12010 

Cahen, Alfred. Statistical analysis of Amer. 
divorce. (Studies in history, economics and 
public law, ed. by Faculty of political sci- 
ence of Columbia univ. no, 360.) 149 p., 
illus. N. ¥., Columbia univ. press, 1932. 

32-11806 

The great mouthpiece; life 

story of Wm. J. Fallon. i a s & 

Covici, Friede, 1932. 32-9397 

Fuller, John F. C. The dragon's teeth; study 
of war and peace, by Maj. Gen. J. F. C 
Fuller. 337 p. Lond., Constable & co., 
932. 32-12012 

Gordon, Geo. S. Virgil in English poetry. 
(British academy. Warton lecture on Eng- 
ape 1931.) 17 p. Lond., H. Milford, 

Ellison. 


32-8883 
Hawks, Romance of merchant ship. 
oan p., illus. 
19 


32-11800 


Fowler, Gene. 


Lond., G. G. Harrap & co., 
i 32-26352 
Howe, Mark A. De W. Portrait of an inde- 
pendent, Moorfield Storey, 1845-1929. 383 
Pp. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1932. 
32-11810 
Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. Revised stat- 
utes of state of Ill., 1931, comprising all 
statutory law of general character in force 
Sept. 1, 1931. Smith-Hurd. 3144 p. Chi- 
cago, B. J. Smith & co., 1931. 32-12062 
Lee, Henry J., ed. Multiple dwelling of state 
° . ¥., chapt. 61A of Consolidated laws, 
chapt. 713 of laws of 1929, including 1932 
amdmts. (Eagle library. vol. xlvii, serial 
no. 307, no. 2 of 1932.) 108 p. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Eagle library publications, 1932. 
32-12060 
Lyman, Chas. M, Inheritance taxation in Conn, 
373 p. N. Y¥., G. A. Jennings co., 1932. 
32-12063 
Marshall, Sir John H., ed. Mohenjo-daro and 
Indus civilization, official 
chaeological excavations at Mohenjo-daro 
carried out by govt. of India between years 
1922 and 1927. 3 v., illus. Lond., A. Probs- 
thain, 1931. 32-9378 
Nellist, Geo. F., ed. Men of Philippines, bio- 
graphical record of men of substantial 
achievement in Philippine islands. 1 v. Ma- 
nila, P. I., Pub, by Sugar news co., 1931. 
32-9385 
Stratton, ed. Virginia land 
(Northampton county, 1731-1868) 
(Lancaster county, 1795-1848). 113 numbered 
leaves. Onancock, Va., 1931. 32-11811 
Powell, Thos, R. Supreme court and state 
police power, 1922-1930. 306 p. Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Michie co., 1932. 32-12061 
Record of hunt race meetings in America, 
comprising complete charts of all races in 
1931, as published exclusively in magazine 
Polo. v. 1. 1 v., illus. N. Y., Polo maga- 
zine, inc., 1932. 32-12007 
Rowe, Margaret A. (Richardson), “Mrs. Wm. 
Stanhope Rowe.” Living with our flowers 
through four seasons of the year. 
illus. Cincinnati, Stewart Kidd, 


Nottingham, 
causes 


Schnfteider, Hermann. History of world civi- 
lization from prehistoric times to middle 
ages, by Hermann Schneider. 1 v. New 
York, Harcourt Brace & co., 1931. 32-8324 

Stalin, Iosif. Building collective farms. (Stalin 
ocket series. 2.) 4p. Lond., Modern 
ooks Itd., 1931. 32-11808 

Steel, David. Steel's Elements of mastmak- 
ing. sailmaking and rigging. (From 1794 
edition.) 300 p. Lond., W. G. Foyle, 1932. 

32-12013 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Folding Boxes—-Simplified Practice Recommen- 
dation R127-31, Bur, Standards, U. S. Dept. 
Commerce, Apply at Bur. 

List of Publications Relating to Irrigation, 
Drainage, and Water Power—June, 1932, 
Price List 42, 24th Edition, Superinteud- 
ent of Documents. Apply at Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 25-26949 

A Dictionary of the Atakapa Language—Bull. 
108, Bur. American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution. Apply at Bur. 32-26851 


Wis.—Pheasant Propagation Handbook, issued | Crops and Markets-—July, 1932, Vol. 9, No. 7, 
Conservation Dept. mh U. 8. Dept. Agri. Price, 60 cents 
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Utility Chairman 
In Pennsylvania 
Resigns Position 
W. D. B. Ainey Leaves Pub- 

lic Service Commission; 


Emerson L: Collins Also 
Submits Resignation 





Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 3. 

W. D. B. Ainey, Chairman of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, tendered his resig- 
nation Aug. 2 and it was accepted by the 
State Senate and the post declared 
vacant. 

Emerson L. Collins, member of the 
Commission, also tendered his resigna- 
tion as of Oct. 1, 1932. It likewise was ac- 
cepted and the Senate declared the posi- 
tion vacant as of that date. The term 
expires July 1, 1933. 

The term of Commissioner J. W. Brown 
expired on July 1, 1932, and this position 
now is vacant. 

Governor Pinchot recently preferred 
charges against Chairman Ainey and Com- 
missioner Collins. The chairman was al- 
leged to have been guilty of misconduct 
in office, while Mr. Collins was declared 
to have neglected his duties, having been 
incapacitated by illness during the last} 
30 months. The charges against Mr. Ainey 
have been under inquiry by a special 
committee of the Senat>, and the chair- 
man had been notified by the Governor 
to appear before him on Aug. 8 in his 
own defense. (A summary of the Gov- 
ernor’s charges was printed in the issue 
of July 28.) 

Charges Denied 

In a statement announcing his resigna- 
tion Mr. Ainey attributed his action to 
his age and physical condition, which he 
said his physician advised would not 
stand the strain of the pending trial. He 
denied all charges of misconduct. The 
statement follows in full text: | 

I am nearly 70 years of age and owing 
to my physical condition, which has 
grown steadily worse, I am advised by my 
physician, Dr. Shaw, that I can not un- 
dertake to go through the arduous trial 
which now confronts me in view of the 
Senate investigation. 

It is with keen regret that I am com- 
pelled to maké this statement. I owe it 
to the public as well as to myself to face 
my accusers and to demonstrate my in- 
nocence, but my physica’ condition is such 
that I would not be able te stand up under 
the strain of a trial. I have come to this 
conclusion with a great deal of reluctance. 

I am a poor man. I have no means of 
carrying on this trial and were it not for 
the faithful and loyal devotion of my per- 


sonal counsel I would not be able to go} 


as far ac T have. 


In tendering my resignation to the) 
Senate and the Governor I want to say | 


to the people of this Commonwealth and 
to the friends who have loyally stood by 
me in this matter that I am innocent of 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Statute Construed 
On Mutual Concern 


Provision in Charter for Writ- 
ing Life Insurance Later Per- 
mitted in Washington 


Olympia, Wash., Aug. 3. 

Although there is no Washington 
statute authorizing the formation of a 
mutual life insurance company, a mutual 
company may be incorporated with the 
object of writing health, accident and life 
insurance provided it does not seek to 
write life insurance until qualified to do 
so, according to a ruling of the Attorney 
General’s office addressed to the State In- 
surance Commissioner, H. O. Fishback. 

It was explained that a mutual company 
can be authorized to write health and ac- 
cident insurance and later it may qualify 
to do a life insurance business upon fur- 
nishing additional assets. There is no 
reason why a company may not include 
a provision for the writing of life in- 
surance in its articles of incorporation, the 
opinion said, in anticipation of the time 
when it may qualify. Otherwise, it was 
pointed out, the company would be re- 
quired to amend its articles to include life 
insurance. 

The fact that the charter of a health 
and accident company is fixed at 50 years, | 
whereas thjs provision does not apply to 
life companies, was held not to bar the 
proposed articles of incorporation. Pro- 
vision can be made, it was stated, for the 
renewal of the corporate existence after 
the expiration of the 50 years. 


Fraternal Insurance 
Declines During Year 


Connecticut Societies Are Ex- 
ception to Trend, Says 
State Commissioner 


Hartford, Conn., Aug. 3. 

A substantial drop in membership and | 
insurance in force during 1931 in the 49 
fraternal benefit societies licensed to 
transact an insurance business in Con- 
necticut was indicated by the statistics 
contained in Part III of the Connecticut | 
Insurance Department’s Annual Report, 
just issued by Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham. Notwithstanding its general 
nation-wide trend, the four fraternal 
benefit societies domiciled in Connecticut | 
made slight gains in both membership 
and insurance in force. 

The number of members in the fra- 
ternal societies reporting to Connecticut 
decreased from 4,203,079 on Dec. 31, 1930, 
to 3,952,522 on Dec. 31, 1931, and the in- 
surance in force in the same period) 
dropped from $4,717,375,159 to $4,357,- 
320,946. 


|longer hours for those already employed. 
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Automobiles and Rubber 
Automobile production has been cur- 
tailed in recent weeks, but the June out- 
put was maintained close to the level of 
May, contrary to the seasonal decline 


| which is usually experienced. As a result, 


the Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted in- 
dex of the industry in the United States 


The relatively favorable position of the in- 
dustry is due largely to the activities of 
producers of low price vehicles, since sales 
of most lines of medium and higher priced 
cars have been affected adversely by sea- 
sonal influences. Passenger-car productéon 


in the total output being attributable en- 
tirely to contraction in the commercial 
group. Taxicabs attained the highest total 
production recorded for any month of the 
current year. Canadian manufacturers 
also operated at a’somewhat lower rate in 
June, and the total number of units pro- 
duced was approximately 12 per cent 
under May. 


pansion of the past three months, al- 
though usually April or May brings the | 
peak in registrations. Preliminary esti- | 
mates on registrations of passenger cars | 
indicate the gain to be about 14 per cent | 
as compared with May. Consumer de-. 
liveries of commercial vehicles experienced | 
a moderate decline estimated at slightly | 
under 3 per cent. 

Shipments of pneumatic tires to dealers | 
were abnormally high in June, due to 
heavy stocking in advance of the new tax} 
on this commodity. Crude-rubber con- 
sumption likewise assumed abnormal pro- 
portions, but the increased activity in the 
industry was not accurately reflected in 
the employment figures. An increase of 
2 per cent was reported in the number of 


tubes, while pay rolls in this division were 
18 per cent above May. The discrepancy | 
was due to an absorption of a major por- 
tion of the increased activity through 


Owing to the large stocks accumulated 


rose 5 per cent. between May and June. | 


increased during June, the slight decline | 


Sales to consumers continued the ex-| 


| the beginning of the year total output’ has 


employed in the manufacture of tires and | 


Improvement Is Noted in Sentiment 
As Result of Financial Developments 





Building Activity Also Shows Increase But General Level of 
Business Continues to Slacken, According to Survey of 


Commerce Department 





NUMBER of constructive developments in the financial situation and in build- 
ing activity improved economic sentiment during June and the first part of 
July, despite the fact that business activity continued to slacken, according to the 
monthly Survey of Current Business issued Aug. 3 by the Department of Commerce. 
(Sections of the review dealing with conditions in several industries were printed 
in the issue of Aug. 3.) The concluding portions of the survey follow in full text: 





+ — 
|for the first half of the year 6 per cent 


below the same period in 1931. 

Estimates of wheat production for the 
current crop year made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on July 
1 place the probable total at 737,000,000 
| bushels. Of this total, 432,000,000 bushels 
are winter wheat and 305,000,000 bushels 
Spring wheat. The former figure is sub- 
stantially fixed at this period of the year, 
but the latter is subject to modification as 
the season devolps. Receipts of wheat at 
principal markets declined during June to 
the low mark established for March and 
April, while visible supply continued the 
decline which set in after August of last 
year. Wheat prices were weaker during 


tive firmness. Most of the price decline oc- 
curred during the first 10 days of the 
month. From mid-June through the 
early weeks of July fluctuations have 
been narrow with no decided movement 
in either direction. 

Corn receipts at principal markets in 
June were cut sharply by the extremely 
low prices prevailing. The average United 
States farm price for mid-June was 29.4 
cents, a decline of 45 per cent from a year | 
ago. July 1 estimates of corn acreage 
show & gain of 3 per cent over 1931 with 
a@ general average crop condition sightly 
better than normal. 


++ + 


Forest Products 


Controlled production continued to fea- 
ture the lumber situation in June. Since 





been 27 per cent less than the total vol- 
ume of shipments, and as a consequence 
existing stocks have been materially re- 
duced. This liquidation of stocks has con- 
tributed to current market difficulties, but 
has been instrumental in placing the in- 
dustry on a sounder footing with respect 
to the future. Looking to the more dis- 
tant future, the Timber Conservation 
Board has submitted a report to the Presi- 
dent outlining a comprehensive program 





been generally advanced and it is esti- 





State Societies Expand 
The membership of the four Connec- 
ticut societies, on the other hand, in- 
{creased from 290,330 on Dec. 31, 1930, to) 
291,455 on Dec. 31, 1931, and their insur-| 





the various charges that have been made 
against me. 
Blackmail Asserted 

The Chapman charges were founded in 
blackmail and my answer as furnished to 
the Governor under date of July 11, 1932, 
is a complete refutation of these charges. 

The Governor has seen fit to make ad- 
ditional charges for which he has fixed a 
public hearing on Aug. 8, 1932. As to 
these latter charges I want to deny each 
and every one of them. 

I never, directly or indirectly, had any 
notice or knowledge that A. W. Thompson 
paid my hospital expenses at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital if he did pay the same. 


Mr. Thompson had no authority from me, | 
directly or indirectly, to pay these bills if 


they were paid by him. It was a distinct 


revelation to me when this charge was | 


presented against me. 


During the time that I was at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, I paid whatever 
bills were rendered to me and if my phys- 
ical condition would permit, it was my 
intention to show to the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania, or any committee thereof, the 


amounts of moncy that I paid while in| 


this hospital. This being so, it is mani- 


fest that the Thompson story could not ! 


have been true. I was a very ill man 
while I was in the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital and my life was despaired of and I 
am not familiar with what took place in 
the hospital owing to my condition. 

I have asked no charity from anyone 
and this applies to Thompson as well as 
anyone else. 

Denies Favors From Railroads 

I have not received any favors from 
railroads. When I traveled on the rail- 
roads of this and other States I paid my 
railroad fares and the charges incident 
to the same. 


When I went abroad in 1927 on the 
Berengaria I paid Mr. Millar $940 or $960 
representing the amount of my transporta- 
tion and neither the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, the Mitten Men and 
Management Company, A. B. Millar or 
any one else paid my expenses to Europe. 


As to the allegation of the Governor that 
I am a rich man, I can only say that this 
charge is untrue and unfounded. When I 
came to Harrisburg from my native town 
of Montrose, Susquehanna County, Pa., I 
had by thrift and industry acquired some 
means. I have been a successfui practicing 
attorney. My wants were few and my de- 
mands were simple. I leave public service 
today a poor man, broken in health and in 
spirit and my only regret is that I am not 
able to face the enemies who gather 
around to destroy my reputation, in the 
twilight of my life. I bow to the inevita- 
ble, for I have no control over my physical 
condition. 

On Commission 17 Years 

I have been a member of the Public 
Service Commission for 17 years. During 
that time I have enceavored to do my duty 
in accordance with my oath of office and 
conscience. 

In leaving the scenes of these activities, 
my delighttul associations with the mem- 
bers of the Commission, I do so with the 
keenest regret, but more so whe fact that 
base imputations have been cast upon my 
fair name. I leave it to those who know 
me and who have had daily contact with 
n.e and those who had public relation- 
ships with me to jugde whether or not the 
statements as made and widely broadcast 
without an opportunity of explanation on 
my part are true or false. 1 can say to 
those who know me that they are false and 
so I rest my case. 


Maine Railroad Granted 
Bus Service Certificate 
Augusta, Me., Aug. 3. 


The Public Utilities Commission has} 


granted a certificate to the Maine Central 
Transportation Co., subsidiary of the 
Maine Central Railroad, for the opera- 
tion of buses between Augusta and South 
Gardiner. 


The bus service will replace electric | 


trolley service heretofore rendered by the 
Androscoggin & Kennebec Railway and 
one passenger train formerly operated by 
the Maine Central, 


ance in force increased from $319,048,480 | 
| to $321,313,412. 

The Connecticut business in force in 
j}admitted societies decreased from $75,- 
| 784,431 on Dec. 31, 1930, to $71,653,420 on) 
| Dec. 31, 1931. 
from 85,725 to 82,124. The 49 societies 
ing to $1,423,351, compared with $1,763,- 
026 in 1930. 

The total income received from mem- 
bers by all societies amounted to $116,- 
304,037, distributed as follows: Mortuary 
|fund, $86,998,956; reserve fund, $342,185; 
disability fund, $5,421,855; expense fund, 
| $22,785,278; other purposes, $755,763; total, 
$116,304,037. . 

Disbursements Analyzed 

The total disbursements amounted to 
$104,926,958, of which $61,174,814 comprised 
|death claims and other benefits to mem- 
bers and $14,302,461 was for expenses of 
management. The total admitted assets 
amounted to $577,059,018, compared with 
$537,780,124 at the end of 1930 and the 
| liabilities were $16,524,798, leaving a bal- 
}ance to protect contracts of $560,534,220. 

The ratio of death claims paid to mortu- 
ary assessments was 70.32 per cent. The 
ratio of management expense to total in- 
|come was 12.59 per cent. The average 
|number of deaths per thousand of mem- 
|bership was 14.16. The average number 
of lapses per thousand of membership was 
| 131.67, a substantial reduction from the 
11930 figure of 183.58, but a marked in- 
|erease over 75.59, the 1929 figure. The 
| society experiencing the lowest lapse rate 
| was the National Fraternal Society of the 
|Deaf with 12.12 lapses per thousand of 
membership. 


Compensation Rights 
Of Firemen Construed 





Private Insurance May Not Be 
Carried in Oregon 


Salem, Ore., Aug. 3. 


Th provision of the Oregon workmen’s 
compensation law which places police and 
firemen of muncipalities under the pro- 
tection of the Act may not be aveided by 
a contract entered into betwen a city and 
a private insurance company for the pro- 
tection of firemen who may be injured in 
the course of their employment, according 
; to an opinion just given to the State In- 
dustrial Accident Commission by Attorney 
| General I. H. Van Winkle. 

The law provides that “if any such 
municipal corporation has provided by 
municipal ordinance or by its charter for 
the compensation of such peace officers 
or firemen injured in the course of their 
employment, such officers so protected 
shall not be entitled to the benefits of 
this Act.” 


| provision had been inserted in the law be- 
|cause the'city of Portland had provided a 
fund from which payment would be made 
to police and firemen who might be in- 
jured in line of duty. 


Constitutional Amendment 
Ratified by Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 3. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature has rati- 
fied the so-called “lame duck” amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The House on Aug. 2 unanimously 


; by the Senate on July 11. 





the Twentieth Amendment to the Con- 
| stitution. 


Injunction Is Continued 
Against Kentucky Utility 


| Frankfort, Ky., Aug. 3. 

The State Court of Appeals has extended 
to Feb. 15, 1933, an injunction previously 
} issued to restrain the Union Light, Heat 
& Power Co. from discontinuing gas serv- 
ice in Covington. 





During the same period the | 


number of certificates in force decreased | 


paid Connecticut claims in 1931 amount- | 


It was explained in the opinion that this | 


‘approved a resolution which was adopted | 


Pennsylvania is the 13th State to ratify | 


mated that about three months will elapse 
before present stocks are exhausted and 
the tax begins to reach the consumers. 
The statistics on crude rubber stocks re- 
veal a reduction during June, the first im- 
portant decrease since early 1930. Of the 


{total decline in stocks at the end of June, 


about half was represented by the cor- 
rection of a cumulative error in reporting 
Malayan stocks. The improvement in the 
| statistical position has been reflected in a 
firming of prices. In a period of four 
weeks the net price advance amounted to 
}12 per cent from the record low price of 
2.5 cents a pound touched early in June. 


| ++ + 


Chemical Industries 


' Declines in the production of the heavy 
industries during June were reflected in a 
decreased demand for chemical products. 
|Employment, which had been holding up 
|comparatively well in the early months of 
‘the year, declined sharply and more than 


seasonally in June to a new low level ap-| 


proximately 14 per cent below this time 
|a@ year ago and 27 per cent under June, 
| 1930. Pay rolls also declined sharply to a 
{new record low point after dropping 
; steadily month by month since the first of 
|the year. Pay rolls in June were a fourth 
jless than a year ago and 40 per cent less 
'than in this month two years ago. 

| The production of by-product coke 
| dropped more than seasonally to a new 
jlow quantity, reflecting reduced operations 
in the parent industries such as iron and 
steel. June output was off 43 per cent 


|from a year ago and 61 per cent as com-| 


pared with this period two years ago. 
| Explosives production increased slightly 
in May from the record low of April, but 


|was 37 per cent less than output in this | 


month a year ago. 

Wood rosin production decreased in June 
to a point 15 per cent under the quantity 
|turned out in this month in 1931 and 26 
|per cent less than two years ago. 


in the previous month. The present vol- 
ume represents about the same propor- 
tional decline as compared with previous 
| years as that for wood rosin. 


| Production of superphosphate dropped | 


to a new low level in May less than half 
;of the quantity produced in this month 
|@ year ago and a fourth of output two 
| years ago. 

Several important developments have 


|dustry. Curtailed use of the product by 
farmers has created a situation of serious 
| overproduction. 
minating in July an international agree- 


tail the production of nitrates, while the 
fertilizer trade in the United States was 
somewhat affected by the merger of the 
two largest distributors. 
Fertilizer consumption in 
|states in June showed the usual sharp 
|seasonal decline from May to a qauntity 
8 per cent less than a year ago and 14 
per cent less than two years ago. Im- 
ports of fertilizer, which reach a seasonal 


two years ago. Nitrate of soda imports 
| were again small, amounting to only about 


tons imported in’ June last wear. 
+ + + 


| Farm and Food Products 


Production of processed foods declined 7 
er cent in June, but the output level was 
| the same as recorded for June, 1931. Em- 
ployment in the industry did not decrease 
|in the same proportion, and the adjusted 
| index registered a decline of only 3 per 
cent. However, while the average monthly 
production for the firs® half of the year is 
about equal to the same period last year, 
employment between the two periods has 
| receded 8 per cent. Wholesale prices of 
|foods again declined. 


during the past year, and the net loss from 
| June, 1931, has amounted to 20 per cent. 

Commodity prices which developed a 
firming tendency during June and early 
July, were particularly strong in the 
animal product group. 
this movement following reports of a 
greatly curtailed market supply. Receipts 
of hogs at principal markets declined 17 
| per cent during June to the lowest total 





receipts also were lower following a gain 
| during the preceding month. Stocks of 
;meat held in cold storage were decreased 
; by 7 per cent, bringing the average stocks 


by dealers, the retail price of tires has not | 


Wood | 
|turpentine output also declined in June | 
| trom the comparatively large production | 


taken place recently in the fertilizer in-| 


During June and cul-| 


ment was formulated and accepted to cur- | 


Southern | 


low in June, touched a new low point 4} 
per cent under receipts in this month a} 
year ago and 36 per cent less than two| 


650 tons as compared with almost 30,000 | 


Except for two} 
minor gains, the decline has been constant | 


Hog prices led | 


| recorded for any ménth of the year. Cattle | 


which envisions a more orderly develop- 
;ment of the industry and economical utili- 
— and replacement of its raw mate- 
rials, 


Lumber production declined in June by 
slightly more than the usual small seasonal | 
amount. The current rate of output is 40 | 
|per cent less than a year ago, 60 per cent 
| less than in June, 1930, and about a fifth 
|of estimated normal production. ~ 


| Employment in the lumber industry | 
| dropped in June to a new low point, con- | 
| tinuing the steady decline noted through- 
| out the past year. The total falling off in 
| Sis period amounted to 30 per cent, the 
| Present level of employment being 47 per 
;jcent under that prevailing in June two 
years ago. 


Pay rolls in the industry likewise reached 
|@ new low point in June, after declining 
with regularity during the past year. Pres- 
ent pay rolls amount to less that half of 
the sums paid out in June a year ago and 
\less than a third as compared with pay 
rolls in this month in 1930. 


Carloadings of forest products estab- 
| lished a new,low record in June, after de- 
|clining steadily since March to a quantity 
just over half of carloadings a year ago 
| and about a third of the number of cars 
| loaded in June, 1930. 


Marketings of naval stores failed to in- 
crease materially in June, although there 
is usually a strong seasonal rise at this 
|time of year. Total marketings for the 
| first half of the year were nearly one-third 
| less than in this period last year, and 37 
| per cent under the quantities marketed in 
the first six months of 1930. 
Southern pine production 


less than a year ago and 58 per cent less 
that two years ago. Shipments in the first 
six months of the year have exceeded 
production by 16 per cent, and stocks on 
| hand have been reduced 4 per cent in this 
period. New orders also declined seasonally 
|in June, being about a third less than a 
year ago and about half of new orders 
receipts two years ago. Unfilled orders 
also declined in June. 

Douglas-fir production in June was 
under 20 per cent of normal. Since the 
| first of the year shipments have exceeded 
;output by 16 per cent and stocks have 
been reduced 15 per cent. 


++ + 


| Iron and Steel Industry 


Deferment of orders as well as sea- 
|Sonal influences are cited by the iron 


|and steel industry as important factors 
contributing to further drastically reduced 
operations during June. Steel production 
| figures indicate exceedingly severe defla- 
tion, with output at 16 per cent of ca- 
pacity or approximtaely the rate of op- 
erations at the beginning of the century 
when many present-day consumer outlets 
; were unimportant. Pig-iron production, 
| likewise, receded to an extremely low 





June following several months of compara- | 


| operated at only 29.7 per cent of capacity 


‘cent of capacity in June from 25 per cent 


declined | 
seasonally in June to a volume 28 per cent | 





|duction and capacity figures reported 
since the beginning of the year. 

The decline in volume of unfilled orders 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
|continued into the fifteenth consecutive 
|month. The percentage decrease from 
May to June was substantially the same 
this year as last. Seasonal factors usu- 
ally preclude any gain in bookings at 
this time. Excepting composite finished 
steel prices, which remain unchanged, 
iron and steel quotations receded from 
those of May. Steel scrap was especially 
weak, declining 11 per cent to a new all- 
time low. 

++ + 


Textile Industry 


Some slight improvement occurred in 
the textile industry in June from the 
low levels of May. Recent reported better 
demand has engendered a more hopeful 
feeling among manufacturers and selling 
agencies, activity has been speeded up, 
and prices have stiffened. The Federal | 
Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted in- 
dex of textile production in June was 63 
per cent of its 1923-1925 average as com- 
pared with 59 per cent in May and 96 
| per cent in June of last year. Pay-roll dis- 
bursements, however, decreased 14 per 
cent, and the seasonally adjusted employ- 
ment index declined 6 per cent. 


Seasonally adjusted daily average raw 
cotton consumption increased 1.6 per cent 
from May to June; unadjusted it declined 
6.2 per cent. New England mill consump- | 
tion June increased 4.9 per cent, while 
consumption in cotton growing States de- 
creased 4.5 per cent. The output of 300 
classifications of standard construction 
carded cotton cloths totaled 40,117,000 yards, 
per week, 13 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month and 23 per cent less than 
in June of last year. Due to an active de- 
mand for prompt shipments the quantity 
of these goods billed per week in June 
was 5.1 per cent larger than production. 
Weekly sales increased 3.3 per cent. Stocks 
at the end of June were 3.3 per cent 
smaller than they were at the end of 
May. Unfilled orders. on manufacturers’ 
books at the end of June were equal to! 
4.3 weeks output at the June rate of pro- 
duction. Although June average prices of 
cotton goods were 3.6 per cent lower than 
the May average, recent weekly data in- 
dicate that prices have firmed. 


June raw-wool consumption, 17,668,000 
pounds, was 7 per cent larger than the 
May consumption, the first increase over 
the preceding month since February. The} 
rate of production of woolen and worsted | 
goods is still very low. Woolen spindles | 


in June, as compared with 30.4 per cent in 
May. Spindle activity in the worsted 
branch of the industry increased to 33 per 


in the preceding month. Prices of woolen 
and worsted goods averaged 6 per cent 
lower in June than in May, but a reported 
better demand for some textile products 
caused prices to stiffen in the latter part 
of the month. 


Raw-silk deliveries to American mills in- 
creased 14 per cent from May to June, the 
largest monthly increase since January, 
and the June total, 37,466 bales, was 27 
per cent larger than June, 1930. The 
seasonally adjusted index of silk deliveries 
increased 22 per cent. Prices of silk amd 
rayon continued at very low levels and 
averaged 5.5 per cent lower. in June than 


should be reflected in the July index. 
++ + 


Miscellaneous Industries 
According to current reports from the 
|machinery trade, no definite upturn in de- 
mand was disclosed during June and early 
July. Business in used machine tools was 


in the preceding month. Recent advances | 

































Senate of Indiana 


Passes Utility Bill 


Votes to Give Jurisdiction Over 
Municipal Utilities to City 
Councils 





Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 3. 
The Senate has passed a bill (S. 417) to 
remove municipal utilities from the juris- 
diction of the Public Service Commission. 
The measure was advocated by the Muni- 
cipal Rights League and the vote in the 
Senate was 32 to 10. A similar measure is 
pending in the House (H. 682). 
The bill provides that utility projects 
may be fihanced by municipal or revenue 
bond issues and gives to city councils and 
town boards all regulatory powers over 
municipally owned utilities now held by 
the State Commission. It also restores to 
cities the power of condemnation of pri- 
vately owned utilities. 





Cooperation Clause 


Refusal to Verify Answer in 
Suit Held Proper on Satis- 
factory Reasons 


tomobile liability insurance failed to co- 
operate with the insurer in that he re- 


Insurance Co. 


latter’s negligence. 


assist it in the conduct of the case. 


of each particular case,” the court said 


equally unreasonable in another. 


an answer. 


answer. 


wreck and he should be conscious of it 
and a complaint based thereon should set 
forth the facts correctly, it is difficult to 
see how the insured could verify an an- 
swer to the merits without committing 
perjury. Ordinarily, therefore whether or 
|not an insured has performed his duty 
in each case will present perplexing ques- 


termine.” 





Security Valuation Basis 


ment 


amortized if included in the five highes 


time of the examination. 








somewhat more active in the more im- 
portatnt industrial centers. 
and pay rolls in the industry showed a 
further decline during the month of June 
of 6 per cent and 10 per cent, respectively, 
|from the previous month. New orders for 
foundry equipment declined sharply from 
the May level; on the other hand, unfilled 


sharp gain as a result of the falling off in 
shipments. The National Tool Builders’ 


ported no orders whatever during the 


the month of June showed only a slight 
decline from the index for the month of 
May. 

Continuing the more than seasonal de- 
cline in production, new lows occurred in 


was the lowest since the Summer of 1922, 
and for anthracite it was also the lowest 
in recent years, with the exception of the 
strike periods in 1922 and 1925. Beehive 





Design Patent Held Void 
On Tomato Juice Bottle 


[Continued from Page 4.) 


dition to what has been said, the facts 
show that an entirely different label was 





figure as compared to average de- 
mand over a period of years. 
are inclined to the belief that accumulated 
|needs are approaching a point where they 
can not longer be deferred. 

The Federal Reserve Board's adjusted 
index of general operations declined 14 
per cent from that of May. The monthly 
average index figure for the first half of 


average for this year. 


{has declined each month this year. The 


| ceded during the month in a seasonai 


the holiday period brought early July op- 
erations below the June level. Activity 


schedules, 

New orders for structural steel during 
June practically paralleled awards in the 
previous month, when the largest tonnage 
for the year was reported. Although the 
June, 1931, showing was nearly twice as 
large, the volume this June was over 20 
per cent above the monthly average so 
far in 1932. Shipments were the largest 
for the year, increasing 12 per cent over 
the May figure. 

The lowered pig-iron output which was 
well under half the tonnage produced. in 
June last year, and 20 per cent below 
May, reflected the further loss of seven 
blast furnaces during the month. Steel- 
ingot production dropped well below 1,- 
| 600,000 tons and marked the lowest daily 
average tonnage output on record. An- 
nouncement by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute of an increase of 2.1 per 
cent in the ingot-making capacity. to 67,- 
473,630 gross tons, as of Dec. 31, 1931, has 





Producers | 


last year was twice the corresponding | 
é Employment in the | 
industry, as shown by the adjusted index, | 
|unadjusted index of pay rolls also re-| 


trend. The closing of several plants over | 


was later increased, however, to previous | 


| used by the defendant, easily distinguish- 
able. No direct proof was produced to 
show that the defendant knew of the 
shape of plaintiff’s bottle at the time his 
was manufactured. The plaintiff adopted 
his form of bottle at or about the time 
of the filing of. the application for the 
| patent, and in additior L am confident 
that no ordinary observer would be de- 
ceived in making purchases. Fraud and 
=— is not shown, actual or construc- 
ve, 

I find as facts: 

(1) That the plaintiff's patent is in- 
valid. 

(2) If patent is valid, it is not infringed 
by defendant’s bottle. 
| (3) That the bottle used by the plaintiff 
is not constructed in accordance with 
|claimed patent and is not equivalent 
thereto. 

(4) That defendant’s bottle does not in- 
fringe the bottle in use by the plaintiff, 
| if said bottle is constructed in accordance 
with claimed patent or equivalent thereto, 
}and patent is valid. 

(5) That there is no evidence to show 
unfair competition. 

Applying the well-known principles of 
law, the result is the dismissal of the bill 
of complaint. 


a 


HELP WANTED 





EDUCATED MAN, college graduate, 20 
to 35, for permanent position as educa- 
tional supervisor at salary of $150 to $250 
to start with, promotion as services merit. 


See E. C. Shortt at Hotel Continental, 
| Washington, D. C., 12 to 1 or 7 to 8 Thurs- 








necessitated slight fevisicn in steel pro-day, or 9 to 10 Friday. 





Employment | 


orders at the end of the month showed a/ 


Association reports reveal that incoming | 
business during June was unevenly dis- | 
tributed. Although a number of firms re- | 


month, the index of new orders at 37 for | 


the output of anthracite and bituminous | 
coal. In the case of the latter the output | 


| to dispose of this claim. However, in ad-| 


}month of May. 
Production and shipments of newsprin 


| March, 1932, when they totaled 38,677 shor 
| tons, 


the adjusted index rose. 


of a yeer ago. 


{months of the year. 








FASTEST CA 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


‘In Policy Construed. 


Columbia, S. C., Aug. 3.| 
Evidence that the assured under an au- 


fused to verify an answer prepared by 
the insurer’s counsel in an action brought 
against the assured by an injured party 
will not preclude recovery against the in- 
surer unless the reasons for the refusal 
are shown to be unsatisfactory, the South 


Carolina Supreme Court has held in the 
case of Meehan v. Commercial Casualty 


Suit was brought directly against the 
insurance company for the amount of an 
unsatisfied judgment recovered against the 
assured by a plaintiff injured through the 
The company invoked 
the cooperation clause as its defense, con- 
tending that the assured had failed to 


“Obviously the duties imposed upon an 
insured by the provisions depend largely 
upon the varying facts and circumstances 


“The same demand upon an insured might 
be entirely reasonable in one case and 


“For example, take the request to verify 
If there is a dispute between 
the parties as to the manner in which 
the wreck and the resulting damages oc- 
curred, or as to any material allegation 
of the complaint, it might be indefensible 
for the insured to refuse to verify a proper 
On the other hand, if the in- 
sured’s negligence should bring about a 


Work Program Planned 
To Help Rail Employment 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


have to work out, according to the Chair- 
man, are interest rates to be charged, 
methods of meeting the accounting re- 
quirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the problem of adding 
to the rolling stock of the roads at a time 
when they already have more than enough 
to handle their traffic. Additional infor- 
mation made available follows: 
Personnel of Group 

The subcommittee which will deal with 
these problems will be built around the 
subcommittee in charge of railroad loans 
set up by the Corporation and consisting 
of Charles A. Miller, president; Harvey 
Couch and Jesse Jones. Representatives 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
wlli be selected from the three Commis- 
sioners who specialize in finance, B. H. 
Meyers, E. I. Lewis and J. D. Mahaffie. 
The Association of Railway Executives will 
be represented by delegates selceted from 
Daniel Williard, president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio; A. J. County, vice presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania; C. I. Sturgis, 
vice president of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy; G. M. Shriver, vice president 
of the Baltimore and Ohio; and George 
| H. Pabst, vice president of the Pennsyl- 
vania. In addition to these persons Oliver 
N. Sweet, head of the finance division of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
N. B. Haley, head of the loan division at- 
tended the morning meeting Aug. 3. 

Most of these officials attended the first 
meeting of the subcommittee on the after- 
noon of Aug. 3. 

One of the most serious problems to be 
overcome is the question of adding to the 
railroads’ rolling stock. Most of the roads 
already have enough cars and engines in 
good repair to handle all the traffic which 
the roads are getting and more beside. 
Incurring indebtedness to add to this 
equipment has hitherto appeared some- 
what undesirable to the roads. 

Chairman Pomerene emphasized orally, 
however, that the main purpose of the 
plan was an increase in employment and 
that eventually the rolling stock would 
be needed. 





Federal Loans Approved 


Applications have been received by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as of 
Aug. 2 for approval of loans aggregating 
$389,409,556 for the railroads, of which 
$247,586,108 has been approved, according 
to the records of the Commission. 

These loans were sought principally to 
.| pay off bank loans and principal and in- 
terest on maturing bonds, notes and 
equipment trust issue, the records show. 

During July, 12 railroads received loans 
totaling approximately $24,000,000. 

The number of roads receiving loans 
and the amounts approved by the Com- 
mission since the enactment of the Re- 
construction Finance Act follow by 
months: 

February, 14 roads, $53,647,175; March, 
10 roads, $29,021,455; April, 10 roads, $26,- 
307,167; May, 16 roads, $67,307,167; June, 
13 roads, $47,113,788; and July, 12 roads, 
*| $24,461.455. 





Vitamin D Is Found 
In Salmon Products 


tions of fact, properly for a jury to de- 


Prescribed in Maryland 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 3. 
The basis of security valuation to be 
}used by the Maryland Insurance Depart- 
in connection with company ex- 
|aminations during 1932 has been pre- 
scribed by the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, William C. Walsh. Bonds will be 


ratings and stocks will be valued by strik- 
ing an average between present convention 
values and actual market values at the) 


coke, in keeping with lessened coal output, | 
showed declines in production from the 


paper in the United States during June | 
declined 16 per cent when compared with 
June last year, while stocks increased 5 per 
cent over the same period. Domestic stocks 
of newsprint, aggregating 35,502 short tons 
| reveal the largest stocks held at mills since 


During June the output of Portland ce- 
ment increased 15 per cent over May, and 
Shipments also 
increased in June over the previous month, | 
but were only 58 per cent of the shipments | 
Stocks of finished cement, 
‘continuing the decline that set in at the 
|end of March, reached a low point for the 
| year to date. The output of glass contain- 
ers of all types continued to hold the} 
steady rate of production of the earlier 


BIN LINER IN THE WORLD 


Eggs and Dairy Supplies Known 
As Its Ordinary Source 


Vitamin D, obtained chiefly from eggs 
and dairy products in the diet of the 
American people, has been found in ap- 
preciable quantities in salmon oil, fresh 
|salmon, and canned salmon by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in a joint study. 

The knowledge of the presence of vita- 
min D in salmon and salmon oil is con- 
sidered valuable in that these foods offer 
a new source of the vitamin, not only for 
human consumption but in the prepara- 
|tion of livestock feeds. 
| Commercial salmon oil is an important 
source of vitamin D. About 300,000 gal- 
lons are produced annually, but a large 
| percentage of the salmon waste from can- 
t| ning, which is now discarded, can be used 
to produce oil. There is a potential an- 
|nual salmon oil production of about 1,- 
000,000 gallons. 

Some types of fish, such as the cod, 
store their fat or oil, which contains 
much of vitamin D, in the liver. Others, 
such as the salmon, store the fat in the 
body. That is why the salmon meat, 
whether fresh or canned, is such a good 
source of vitamin D. 

The joint study by the two departments 
showed that salmon oil can be made dis- 
tinctly superior to cod liver oil in vitamin 
D content. The study was made by Dr. 
E. M. Nelson, of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and C. D. Tolle, of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, in the Department of Com- 


merce.—(Issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture.) 
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This is the TOURIST dining room on the great 


new §&.S. MANHATTAN 


Maiden Voyage to Europe AUG. 10 


First return voyage from Europe August 24 


In Cabin Class—in Tourist— even in 
Third Class—luxury you’dneverdream 
of! To travelers who enjoy the gay in- 
formality of “‘Tourist,” the Manhattan 
offers every modern comfort and con- 
venience at 1932 prices! 


Greatest liner ever built in America! 
Seven huge passenger decks with ele- 
vators between... Pompeian swimming 
pool...Every room with soft, comfort- 


| 1419 Company's Office, G S 


| 








LARGEST:SHIP-EVER BUILT IN AMERICA 


able beds—not a berth on the shi 
Telephones in Cabin rooms. Nearly 
every Cabin room with private 

or shower and toilet. 


Later sailings from New York 
Sept. 7; Oct. 5; Nov. 2; Nov. 30. 
To Cobh, Plymouth, Havre, Hamburg. 


For complete information apply to your 
local agent. He knows travel values, 


UNITED STATES LINES 


| Roosevelt Steamship Company, Inc., General Agents 


treet, N. W., Tel. Na*ional 1645 


Federal Offices 
To Aid Shipping 
Lines Combine 


Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection 
Service Consolidated by 
Commerce Department 


Consolidation of the Bureau of Navi 
tion and the Steamboat Inspection Service 
in the Department of Commerce, effective 
immediately, has been arranged, according 
to information made available Aug. 3 by 
the Departament. The new agency will be 
known ‘as the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection. 

The Bureau was formed in accordance 
with legislation enacted at the session 
of Congress just ended, it was pointed out. 
A director, who is yet to be nameed by the 
Secretary, will be in charge of the new 
organization. A. J. Tyrer, who has been 
Commissioner of the Bureat of Navigation, 
and Dickerson N. Hoover, who has been 
Supervising Inspector General of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service, will be as- 
sistant directors of the new Bureau, it 
was explained. 

No Dismissals Planned 


Although the act of Congress authorizes 
the dismissal of employes not indispens- 
able to the functions of the Bureau, no 
change in personnel is contemplated at 


’ 


present, it was stated orally at the De-| 


partment. No existing vacanices will be 
filled, however. 

The following additional 
was provided: 

The Bureau of Navigation, which was 
established July 5, 1884, and which had 
192 employes, was one of the few self- 
supporting Government agencies. Last 
year, for every $1 of its appropriation of 
$496,280, the Bureau turned back to the 
Treasury $6. The Steamboat Inspection 
Service was nearly a century old, as it 
was created July 7, 1838. It had 420) 
workers. 


Appropriation to Be Combined 


The appropriations of the two services, 
aggregating $1,576,165 for the current fiscal 
year, will be combined to carry on the 
work of the new Bureau. 

“All proceedings, hearings, or investi- 
gations begun or pending before the Bu- 
reau and service abolished are to be con- 
tinued by the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection. All orders, rules, 
regulations, permits, licenses issued or 
granted by the two former agencies are tc | 
continue in effect until modified super- | 
seded, revoked, or repealed. 

The order effecing the consolidation fol- 
lows in full text: 

Part II, Title V of the Act approved June | 
30, 1932, “making appropriations. for the | 
Legislative Branch of the Government for | 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, and 


information 


Bureaus Merged 


By Shipping Board 


Number Reduced from Seven | 


To Four and Administrative 
Functions Revised 


The United States Shipping Board is | 


reorganizing its bureaus, reducing the 


number from seven to four, and revising 


administrative functions of its nersonnel, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Board. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Following the naming by the President, 


new Shipping Board, the Board today 
took steps to make _ corresppo' 
changes in its administrative bureaus and 
personel. 


The Board reduced the number of bu- | 


reaus from seven to four, and at the same 
time changed the name of the Bureau 
of Operations to Bureay of Marine De- 
velopment. 

Under the new set-up, T. V. O’Connor, 
Chairman of the Board, will have super- 
vision over the Bureau of Marine De- 
velopment, the General Counsel and” the 
Secretary of the Board. Commissioner 
Sandberg will have supervision over the 
Bureau of Regulation and Traffic and 
Bureau of Research. Commissioner Cone 
will be in charge of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Finance. 

This will consolidate the Bureaus of Law 
| with the General Counsel’s office, the 
Bureau of Traffic with the Bureau of Reg- 


the Bureau of Construction. 


| tion from the Shipping Board proper, and 
| thus permit the reorganized Board to de- 


| strictly Board matters, the Board agreed 
the Fleet Corporation. 


Relief Questionnaire 
Is Sent to Governors 


construction Corporation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


for each of the remaining calendar months 
of 1932. 

2. Estimated amounts available or 
which can be made available for direct 
relief and work relief during each of 
the remaining calendar months of 1932: 

(a) From locai governmental funds 
(municipal, county, township, etc.) 

(b). From private contributions. 

(c) From State governmental funds. 





for other purposes” provides as follows: 
“Title V—Particular consolidations ef- | 
fec-ed Bureau of Navigation and Steam- 
boat Inspection. | 
“Sec. 501. The Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized and directed to consolidate | 
and coordinate the Steamboat Inspection | 
Service and the Bureau of Navigation of 
the Department of Commerce in a Bureau | 
in such Department to be known as the | 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat In- | 
spection, to be under the direction of a| 


chief of Bureau who shall be appointed by | 


the Secretary of Commerce. 

“Sec. 502 (a). The Secretary of Com-| 
merce is authorized and directed to trans- | 
fer to the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection the records and | 
property, including office equipment, of the | 
Bureau of Navigation and the Steamboat | 
Inspection Service. 

Transfer Authorized 

“(b) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized and directed to transfer to such 
Bureau such officers and employes of the 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat In- 
spection Service as in his judgment are | 
indispensable to the efficient .operation of | 
such Bureau. Such transfer of officers and 
employes shall be without changes in} 
classification or compensation, but the} 
Secretary may make such changes in the 
titles, designations, and duties of the of- 
ficers and employes transferred as he may | 
deem necessary to carry out the purpose of 
sections 501 and 504, inclusive, of this title. 
The Secretary is authorized to dismiss 


(d) From funds supplied by national 
agencies (including flour and other relie? 
in kind). 

(e) From any other sources. 

3. Expenditures for direct relief and 
work relief, including cost of administra- 
tion, during each calendar month of 1932 
to date of application: 

(a) From local governmental 
(municipal, county, township, etc.) 

(b) From private contributions. 

(c) From State governmental funds. 

(d) From funds supplied by national 
agencies (including flour and other relief 
in kind). 

(e) From any other sources. 

4. Number of families and number of 
homeless or nonfamily persons receiving 
relief during each calendar month of 1932 
to date and estimated number for each 
calendar month during the remainder of 
1932. . 

5. Total amount expended for relief, in- 
cluding cost of administration, during the 
calendar year of 1931 in each of the mu- 


funds 


| nicipalities or other political subdivisions 


for which funds are requested: 

(a) From local governmental 
(municipal, county, township, etc.) 

(b) From private contributions. 

(c) From State governmental funds. 

(d) From funds supplied by national 
agencies (including flour and other relief 
in kind). 

(e) From any other sources. 

6. Number of tamilies and number of 
homeless or nonfamily persons receiving 
relief during each calendar month of 1931. 

7. Statement of any emergency action 


funds 


Federal Aid Supplementary 


such offiecrs and employes of the Steam-/ to provide relief funds, which has been | 
boat Inspection Service and the Bureau | taken since Jan. 1, 1931, by each munici- | 
of Navigation as are not, in his judg-|pality or other political subdivision for | 


.| on Saturday last, of the members of the 
nding 


ulation, and the Bureau of Finance with | 


In order to divorce still further the ac- | 
tivities of the Merchant Fleet Corpora- | 


| vote the greater portion of its time to/} 


that no member should hold office under 


| 
| 


| 
| 


j 
| 


To Local Funds, Says Re- | 


' 
| 


| 


ment, indispensable to the efficient opera- | which supplementary relief funds are re- | 


tion of the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection. 

“(c) The consolidation and coordination | 
herein provided for shall be effected not | 
later than Oct. 1, 1932, and when the Sec- | 
retary of Commerce declares such con- 
solidation and coordination has been ef- | 
fected, the duties, powers, and functions 
vested in the Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of Navigation shall be | 
exercised by the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection, and the Steamboat 
Inspection Service and the Bureau of 
Navigation shall cease to exist. 

Proceedings Continued 

“Sec. 503. All proceedings, hearings, or 
investigations commenced or pending be- 
fore the Bureau and the service abolished 
shall be continued by the Bureau of 
gation and Steamboat Inspection. All or- 
ders, rules, regulations, permits, licenses, 
enrollments, registrations, and privileges 
which have been issued or granted by the 
Bureau and the service abolished and 
which are in effect shall continue in effect 
until modified, superseded, revoked, or re- 
pealed. All rights, interests, or remedies 
accruing or to accrue out of any provision 
of law or regulation relating to, or out of 
action taken by, the Bureau and the serv- 
ice abolished, shall be valid in all respects 
and may be exercised and enforced. 

“Sec. 504. Appropriations and unex- 


pended balances of appropriations avail- | 


able for expenditures by the Bureau and 
the service abolished shall be available 
for expenditure by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and Steamboat Inspection in the 
same manner as if such Bureau had been 
named in the laws providing for such 
appropriations, except that such parts of 
such appropriations and such unexpended 
balances as may not be absolutely neces- 


sary for the purposes of such Bureau | 


shall not be expended but shall be im- 
pounded and returned to the Treasury.” 


Transfer Ordered 


Now therefore by virtue of the authority | 


vested in me by the said law, the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service and the Bureau 
of Navigation of the Department of Com- 
merce are hereby abolished and the du- 
ties, powers, and functions of and in re- 
spect to said bureaus, together with the 


officers and employes thereof, and the| hereby transferred to and shall be exer-|local showers, which were rather wide- 


records, papers, and public property of 
or pertaining thereto, and all parts of 
appropriations and unexpended balances 
of appropriations available for expendi- 


ture by such bureaus for and on behalf|and exercised by him shall be exercised|include Nebraska, South Dakota, south-|of Illinois. so 
of said bureaus, are hereby transferred to|by the assistant directors of the Bureau! ern Iowa, northern Missouri, central and|and Nebrask 
the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat ; of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection,|southern Illinois, nearly all of Indiana, ! western portion 

or either of them; generally, the former|and New York. 


Inspection. 
There shall be in the said Bureau ol 


director and two assistant directors. 

All of the duties, powers and functions 
heretofore vested in and exercised by the 
Commissioner and Bureau of Navigation, 
and the Supervising Inspector General 
@nd the Steamboat Inspection Service, are 


| 


f 


” 


vi- | 


quested: 

Through governmental funds: 

(a) Amount of additional funds from 
taxation. ~* 

(b> 
rowing. 

1. By long-term borrowing (bond is- 
sues, etc.) 

2. By short-term borrowing. 

(c) Amount diverted to relief from 


for other purposes. 
Through private funds: 
(a) Amount raised through emergency 


| appeals. 

(b) Amount made available by bor-| siderably covler weather in practically all|in some other localities. 
|sections from the Plains States eastward, | 
8. Statement of any local emergency | though it continued abnormally warm in| the week, and crops developed rapidly, but 
| action contemplated or which can be ta-|the Southwest, and moderately warmer deterioration was reported from many dry 
| ken before Dec. 31, 1932, in each munici-|than normal in the Southeast. 
|pality or other political subdivision for|was mostly spotted. 


| rowing. 


| which supplementary funds are requested. 


| III. Information concerning State ac-| from 


| tion for relief. 
| 1. Statement of any emergency action 
|to provide relief funds which has been 


taken since Jan. 1, 1931, by the State, and| some stations reported weekly’ mean tem- | ripening of grain. 


| which would in any way affect State re- 


lief as such as well as that of the munici- 


ing sought. 

2. Statement of any 
to provide relief funds which is contem- 
plated or which can be taken by the State 
before Dec. 31, 1932, and which would in 


| any way affect State relief as such as well} 
| as that of the municipalities or other po-| 
| litical subdivisions for which supplemen-| 


tary relief funds are requested. 


| French Feature Films 


|phone records, has acquired the rights of 


| very shortly. The production of shart fea- 
|ture films is also contemplated.(Depart- 
}ment of Commerce.) 


| cised by the director of the Bureau of 
| Navigation and Steamboat Inspection. 

| In the absence of said director, all the 
duties, powers and functions vested in 


,over Steamboat Inspection matters. 

| This order shall be effective on and 

jafter Aug. 1, 1932. 
(Signed) R. F. Lamont, 


Secretary ol 
| Commerce, 


| 


Amount made available by bor-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|funds derived from all normal sources} 
|of revenue which are usually employed 


| 


* 
| 


pality or other political subdivision for | y, tee ae eee 
| which supplementary relief funds are bee | oe Gu ? , 


emergency action! week from 3 to 6 degrees 


The Salabert concern, the largest French! decidedly uneven geographically. Some 
music publisher and producer of grama-| heavy rains fell in the northen Mississippi|to the northern portion of the country, 


a new synchronizing process and a “dub-| 
bing” studio is already in course of con-| 
struction and will commence activities! 


é |; Commissioner of Navigation exercising|droughty conditions in many localities of | ern h 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection a/ jurisdiction over navigation matters, and/the South Atlantic States were relieved 


|the former Supervising Inspector Genera! | by generous rains, but at the same time | 
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HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. \ 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a@ comparison for the same period. ’ 

In order to simplify compariscn between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 
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Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 


calculated as a percentage) of this average, 


Thus, when the item for 


any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 


\ 


Department of Commerce.) 
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Chart Legends: 1931 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 
FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended July 30 where available. 


(Issued by the 
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Corn and Flax Crops Suffer Injury | 
From Dry Weather Over Wide Area' 


LTHOUGH local showers during the last week were helpful to crops, there was 

heavy deterioration of corn over wide areas because of dry weather, and the 
crop in Iowa deteriorated steadily. the Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture, 
stated Aug. 3 in its weekly review of weather and crop conditions. 


Flax is badly burned in some north central regions, the Bureau said, and the 
late crop is reported to be poor. Rain is needed urgently in numerous States, 
it was added. 

The review follows in full text: 
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The week brought a reaction to con-, Missouri, northern Iowa, and less generally | 


Farm work made good progress during 


Rainfall | areas. The harvest of Spring wheat is well 
along—practically in the southern half of 

| The temperature averaged below normal | the belt—and threshing proceeded satis- 
the Ohio Valley northeestward,|factorily. Ideal harvest_weather prevailed 

| northward, and, in™some places, north- in the wheat sections of the Pacific North- 
| westward. The relatively coolest weather west where the recent cooler weather has | 
occurred in the eastern Lake region, where | been favorable in retarding too rapid | 


peratures as much as 4 degrees below nor- 


. | +~++ 
mal. In most of the South, especially the 


Small Grains—Threshing Winter wheat 
has been largely completed in the main 
| sections of the belt and this work is well 
for the) along to the northern limits. Harvesting 


above normal. | and threshing of Spring wheat also made 
West of the Rocky Mountains most dis-|rapid advance, as a now general 


tricts were comparatively cool, especially Z 
the interior of the Pacific Northwest where — eee — pagel oe genders 
weekly mean temperatures were 3 to 5| -emature ripening, with disappointing 
degrees subnormal. yields resulting, while in others the grain 
| Fairly well distributed—in many places} was cut early to avoid grasshopper dam- 
| generous rains occurred over the northern age. Harvest weather was nearly ideal in 
|half of the country east of the Rocky the Pacific Northwest, while cool weather 
|Mountains, though the distribution was| toughened the straw and slowed ripening. 


Some | Oat harvesting and threshing advanced 


| with sections from Oklahoma southward | 
|reporting average temperatures 


| Valley area where a number of stations | with variable results noted. Flax is badly 
|reported weekly totals around five inches.|burned locally in north-central sections 
The amounts were mostly light in the At-|and the late crop is reported poor. Rice 
lantic States north of North Carolina,| needs rain ix the central and west’ Gulf 
|while a large area of the Southwest, es- | areas, while cool weather retarded growth 
| pecially Texas, had practically a rainless | locally in California. 
week. While recent cooler wes 

While much of the country east of the local showers over nepeaeediaat assent 
Rocky Mountains is still needing rain,|the Corn Belt have been very helpful, the 

, I warm and mostly dry conditi iri 

spread in sections of the interior at the|the last few weeks have reoaiaen te aaa 
|close of the week, were timely and help- | or less damage to the corn crop in many 
| ful, especially over the northern half of | sections of the country. Showers were of 
the country. The sections most benefited | most benefit in Michigan, Indiana, parts 


uthern Iowa, South Dakota, 
a. The crop in the extreme 
of the belt, especially in 
tern Nebraska, the west- 
alf of Kansas, and in the uplands of 
nate, has suffered heavy deteriora- 
ion; while that on light soils i 

in a good many places of these areas dry | Missouri has been harmed considershly “ 
weather continues. Rain is urgently needed In Iowa, the crop has deteriorated 
in a number of States, especially in the steadily, except in the extreme southern 
middle Atlantic area, Kentucky, Tennes- | counties, with serious and F : 
jsee, Texas, most of Oklahoma, much of/reparable damage ov 


In addition, the severely |c:ntral and wes 





in places, ir-{ 
er considerable north- | 
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western areas; tassels were killed and silk 


damaged or burned. In northern Illinois, 
dryness has been detrimental, and in the 
south there has been considerable damagey 
ia the central part of the State the crop 
|c ntinues mostly good to excellent. In In- 
|diana some damage has been done, but re- 


| |cent showers will be very helpful, while in 


| Ohio the crop is still mostly fair to very 
good, though needing rain in many sec- 
tions. Much of Kentucky needs moisture, 
as well as most sections in the middle 
Atlantic urea. 


+++ 
Cotton.—The week was abnormally 
warm in most of the Cotton Belt, espe- 
cially in the western portion where the 
temperatures averaged from 3 degrees to $ 
degrees above normal. There was little or 
no rain west of the Mississippi Valley, but 


generous showers occurred in most places. 
Rains in the East were helpful in numer- 
ous localities, 


vored holding weevil in check, but a good 
many areas are needing rain. 


| ton averages fair to fairly good, but shed- 
|ding continues, with some premature 
|opening in the Northeast; practically no 
rain occurred in the State during the 
week. In Oklahoma, progress was fair to 
good, in general, with plants fruiting 
fairly well, but shedding in dry areas and 
needing rain in the south-central and 
western portions of the State. 


In the central States of the belt prog- 
|ress varied considerably, but was mostly 
| fair to good, especially in Arkansas where 
some places reported excellent progress. 
In the eastern States, droughty conditions 
were relieved in many places, but others 
wer#. missed by rain, and reports continue 
of considerable shedding, and, in places, 
of continued slow fruiting. 
eastern’ localities of the belt had the 
warmest and driest July of record. 


++ + 


Miscellaneous Crops.—The rains that 
|}occurred over many north-central and 
central portions of the country toward the 
close of the week were very timely in most 
sections, as pastures and ranges were de- 
teriorating. Unfavorably dry conditions 
still prevail in the Southwest and many 
eastern States, where deterioration con- 
tinues, although local areas were benefited 
by rains. In most of the country from the 
Rocky Mountains westward ranges are 
holding up well, although some localities 
need moisture. 

It is too dry for truck crops in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, the lower Ohio Valley, 
and the Southwest; local areas elsewhere 
would he greatly benefited by rains; other- 
wise truck is largely doing well. Tobacco 
is poor to fair in Kentucky, with the early 
blooming prematurely and the late small 





Southeast. Rain is needed for sugar beets 
|locally. Most fruits continue to do well. 


in the eastern part of the belt light to} 


but others remained too| 
dry; in the West the hot, dry weather fa- | 


In Texas, the general condition of cot- 


Some north- | 
150 


and stationary; curing continues in the | 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public Aug. 3 by the 
™ederal Radio Commission follow: 


Applications other than broadcasting‘ 


WDC, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., modification of license for 
change in serial number of transmitter and 
primary qe of communication. 

WEC, CA Communications, Inc., Rocky 


Point, N. Y., modification of license for change 
in serial number of transmitter and primary 
points of communication. 

WQS, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y¥., modification of license for 
change in serial number of transmitter and 
primary points of communication. 

WQQ. RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y¥., modification of license for change 
in primary points of communication. 

W9XAN, Elgin National Watch Company 
Elgin, Ill., renewal of special experimental 
license for frequencies in amateur bands, 
500 w. 

W6XK, Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
renewal of special experimental license for 
frequencies in amateur bands, 500 w. 

W2XAR, Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y¥., renewal of gemeral experimental 
license for 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 4,797.5, 6,425, 
8.655, 12,862.5, 17,310, 23,100, 25,700, 26,000, 27.- 
100, 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000-400,000, 401,- 
000 and above, 500 w. on both transmitters. 

W9XAM, Elgin National Watch Company, 
Elgin, Ill.,. renewal of general experimental 
license for 4,797.5 kc., 500 w. 

KGPJ, City of Beaumont, Beaumont, Tex., 
license covering construction permit for 1,712 


\ke., 100 w.; emergency police service. 


KGUB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Houston, 
Tex., license covering construction permit 
for 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 3,467.5, 
3,485, 5,602 5, 5,612.5, 5,632.5 kc., 400 w.; aero- 
nautical service. 

KWW, Joseph T. Bauer, six miles south of 
Chicagoff, Alaska; renewal of point-to-point 
license for 178 ke., 150 w. 

KWW, Joseph T. Bauer, six miles south of 
Chicagoff, Alaska, renewal of coastal telegraph 
license for frequency not to exceed 1.5 kc., 
w. 


Egypt Found to Increase 
Use of American Tobacco 


Imports of American tobacco into Egypt 
in 1931 were 110,000 pounds more than in 


|the preceding year, a report to the Com- 


merce Department from its Cairo office 
reveals, 

This increase, it is pointed out, was es- 
pecially noteworthy in view of the fact 
that total imports of tobacco into Egypt 
declined appreciably in that period. It 


\is partially accounted for by development 


of the local cigar and cigarette industry 
under tariff protection. 


American tobacco is used as a blend 
in the manufacture of Egyptian cigarettes 
along with Turkish and other foreign to- 
baccos. Under Government decree no to- 
bacco is permitted to be grown in Egypt. 

She bulk of Egyptian tobacco imports 


Rate Decisions 
Made Public in 


Railroad Cases 


Rulings by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Are 
Announced in Freight 
Schedule Proceedings 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Aug. 3 made public decisions in rate cases 
which are summarized as follows: 


Linseed Oil: No. 24711.—Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Company v. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. Rates on linseed oil, in carloads, from 
Fredonia, Kans., to Birmingham, and Mont- 
gomery, Ala., found unreasonable. Reason- 
able rates prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 

Coal: No. 24646.—W. B. Paterson Clay Com- 
pany v. Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road. Rates on coal, in carloads, from 
Bankhead, Carbon Hill, Coaling, Coleanor, 
Garnsey,, Nauvoo, Paramount, Porter, and 
Straven, Ala., and points grouped there- 
with, to Rendell, Ala., over interstate routes 
found: not »unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Refrigerators: No. 24621 and Related Cases. 
—Wright & Wilhelmy Company v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Charges collected 
on refrigerators, with gas or electric cooling 
or freezing apparatus combined, in caf- 
loads, from Chicago, Ill.. Evansville. Ind., 
Muskegon, Mich., and Dayton, Ohio, to 
Omaha, Nebr., found applicable. Applicable 
rates-and minima found not unreasonable. 
Rates and minima on the same commodity 
from Muskegon to Hastings, Nebr., found 
not unreasonable. Complaints dismissed. 

Seed: No. 24199.—Haley-Neeley Company v. 
Ann Arbor Railroad. Rates on sweet-clover 
seed, in carloads, from points in South Da- 
kota and Sioux City, Iowa, to points in 
Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Fairmont, Minn., found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

Lumber: No. 23944.—Wheeler Lumber 
Bridge & Supply Company v. Great North- 
ern Railway. Rates charged on a multiple- 
car load of fir piling and lumber from Mc- 
Nelly Spur, Wash., to East Grand Forks, 
Minn., and multiple-car loads of fir piling 
from certain points in Oregon to Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., and East Grand Forks, all 
creosoted in transit at Hillyard, Wash., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Corn: No. 23137.—Albers Bros. Milling Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway. Upon reconsideration, rates on 
certain shipments of corn originating at 
Goodland, St. Francis, and Traer, ans., 
milled at Kansas City, Mo., and forwarded 
to Oakland, Calif., but diverted to Novato 
and Petaluma, Calif., found not unreason- 
able or unduly oe Complaint dis- 
missed. Original report, 178 I. C. C. 329. 


Strawberries: No. 18650.—Peninsula Prod- 
uce Exchange v. Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Upon further hearing, found: That the 
charges on strawberries, in carloads and 
less than carloads, moving under refrigera- 
tion from the Eastern Shore district of 
Maryland, Virginia, and Delaware to Jer- 
sey City, N. J., were not in issue in this 
proceeding. Claim of the complainant for 
reparation on such shipments denied. Orig- 
inal report, 160 I. C. C. 711. 


Garment Lining: No. 24732 and Related 
Cases.—Globe Superior Corporation” v. Bos- 
ton &-Maine Railroad. 1. Any-quantity 
ratings and rates on garment lining made 
from cotton, shoddy, wool shoddy, and jute 
or hemp from Troy, N. H., to Commerce, 
Ga., found unreasonable. Reasonable rat- 
ing prescribed and reparation awarded. 

2. Charges collected on shipments of cot- 
ton garment lining from Sylacauga, Ala., to 
Commerce, Ga., found inapplicable. Repa- 
ration awarded. 


Milk: No. 24743.—Carnation Company v. 
Colorado & Southern Railway. Rates on 
evaporated milk, in carloads, from Nampa, 
Idaho, to Texas common points found not 
unregsonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Distilling Equipment: No. 24998.—Pullman 
Laundry Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. lLess-than-carload rating and rate 
on distilling apparatus, iron or steel, on 
skids, from Philadelphia, Pa., to Pullman, 
Wash., found not unreasonable, Complaint - 
dismissed. 


Hogs: No. 25078.—J. L. Fuqua v. Panhan- 
die & Santa Fe Railway. Rates on hogs, in 
single-deck carloads, from Amarillo, ere- 
ford, Floydada, Plainview and Tulia, Tex. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and Wichita, Kans., 
to Los Angeles, Calif., found unreasonabie, 
Reparation awarded. 


Docket No. 24825.—St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Company and Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company Stock 
Acquisitions. Purchases of stock of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Com- 
pany by the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Company and of St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Company by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company discussed. 
Proceeding discontinued. 


+++ 


Uncontested Finance Case 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9471, au- 
thorizing the Mississippi & Skuna Valley 
Railroad Company to Assue $25,000, aggre- 
gate face amount, of ‘promissory notes, to 
be delivered to the Illinois Central Railroaa 
Company to evidence indebtedness incurred 
in purchasing steel rail from that com- 
pany, condition prescribed (provided, how- 
ever, and the authority herein granted is 
upon the express condition that a like 
amount of notes issued without the author- 
ity of this Commission shall be surrendered 
and canceled), approved. 

++ + 

The Commission has just made public 
the following rate comrlaints: 

Petroleum Products: Docket No. 25141, Sub. 
No. 1.—Independent Oil Co., Tupelo, Miss., 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. Against 
rate on petroleum products, Eldorado-Pear- 
son, Ark., to Iuka, Ala. 

Sand and Gravel: Docket No. 25407, Sub. 
No. 1.—Reed & Wheelock, Clay Center, Kans., 
v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
Against rate on sand and gravel, South- 
bend and Oreapolis, Nebr., to Bedford, Iowa. 

Portland Cement: Docket No. 25428.— 
Beaver Portland Cement Co., Gold Hill, 
Oreg., v. California Central Railroad. Against 
rate on portland cement, to California 
ports for water transhipment beyond. 

Portland Cement: Docket No. 25429.—Sig- 
nal Mountain Portland Cement Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., v. Alcolu Railroad. Against rate 
on portland cement, Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
destinations in North and South Carolina. 

Cattle: Docket No. 25430.—California Live- 
stock Mission Co., Union Stockyards, Leos 
Angeles, Calif., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Against rate on stocker or 
feeder cattle between points in Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Clay Products: Docket No. 25431.—Stand- 
ard Brick & Tile Co., Macon, Ga., v. At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast. Against rate 
on brick and tile, Macon, Ga., to Florida 
destinations. 

Clay Products: Docket No. 25431, Sub. No. 1. 
Cherokee Clay Products Co., Macon, Ga., v. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast. Against 
rate on brick and tile from Macon, Ga., to 
Florida destinations. 

Hogs: Docket No. 25432.—Los Angeles Un- 
ion Stockyards, Los Angeles, Calif., v. Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railway. Against rules 
on sorting and consolidating privileges at 
Union Stockyards on hogs. 

Sulphur: Docket No. 25433.—Southern 
Chemical Co., Hagerstown, Md., vy. West- 
ern Maryland Railway. Against rate on 
crude sulphur, Baltimore, Md., to Win- 
chester, Va. 

Seeds: Docket No. 25434.—Sharp Grain Co., 
Healy, Kans., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Against rate on cane and sor- 
ghum seeds, ansas points to Dallas and 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Peaches: Docket No. 25435.—C. I. and M. 
Dingfelder, New York, N. Y., v. Seaboard 
Air Line Railway. Against rates on peaches, 
South Carolina and Georgia to Philadelphia, 
Pa., and thence to Newark, N. J. 

Potatoes: Docket No. 25418.—Eastern Shore 
of Virginia Produce Exchange, Olney, Va., 
v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad. ainst 
rate on potatoes, Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia, to southern destinations. 

Coal: Docket No. 25419.—Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Beloit, Wis., v. Alton & Southern 
Railroad. Against rate on bituminous coal, 
mines in western Kentucky, Indiana and 
Illinois to Beloit, Wis. 

Switching: Docket No. 25439.—Detroit Har- 
bor Terminals, Inc., y. Pere Marquette 
Railway. Against switching rates in De- 
troit, Mich. 

Brick and Tile: Docket No. 25431, Sub. No, 
2.—Southern Brick & Tile Co., Macon, Ga., 
v. Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad. 
Against rate on articles in the brick list, 

articularly brick and tile, Macon and Co- 
umbus, Ga., to Florida destinations. 


pounds came from Turkey and Greece, 
with Japan, China and Bulgaria supplying ¢ 
substantial amounts: The United States 
ranked fifth as a source of Egypt's to- 
bacco imports in 1931, furnishing 547,000 





in 1931 amounting to more than 12,000,000 pounds (Department of Commerce.) 








Banking Business 


Materially Aided 
By Fast Air Mail 


Loss of Interest on Money 
Represented by Checks in 
Transit Cut to Minimum 
By Fast Service 


In 1860 it took 24 days to send a letter 
from coast to coast—now it takes just 24 
hours; and as a result American business 


is more unified than ever before, according 
to information made available, Aug. 3, in 


the Post Office Department. 

In 82 years, 23 days has ben cut from 
the time required to send mail from New 
York City to San Francisco, records re- 
veal. Probably no other single factor has 


played so important a part in stimulating 
a growth in large-scale business in the 
United States, Department official believe, 
and they estimate that with speedier mail 
transportation will come even greater big- 
business advances, banking interests of the 
country have been materially aided. 


Reduction in Time and Cost 


The following additional information 
was made available in Department rec- 
ords: 

When Jacob Collamer was Postmaster 
General in 1850, rickety railroad trains 
and rattling stage coaches took a letter 
from coast to coast in the amazing time 
of 24 days. For each “single sheet” letter 
so transported, the mailer paid 25 cents. 
Letters of greater bulk were more expen- 
sive to mail. 

Just 82 years since that time, today a 
letter flies from New York to San Fran- 
cisco in 24 hours, and for this service the 
mailer pays 8 cents. Speed has increased 
2,400 per cent, while postage rates have 
decreased about 60 per cent. 

Thus the business man today may place 
orders in New York, while he is in Cali- 

’ fornia, and be assured of a response within 
three days. In 1850 this response came 
about 65 days after the order was placed. 

As the mail has become faster, business 
has become more unified and has devel- 
oped in magnitude. By 1860 the coast 
to coast trip had been cut from 24 days 
to 10% days. The trip then was made 
by rail and pony express. | 

100 Hours by Fast Train 


Sixteen years later, in 1876, a special 
train cut the time required for the trip 
to 100 hours—or four days and four hours. 
The United States was spellbound by this 
terrific speed. 

With the coasts only 100 hours apart, 


ld 


with their fellows on opposite sides of the 
continent. Unity and growth developed. 

During the 47-year period between 1876 
and 1923, this time was decreased by only 
nine hours. The standard train trip in 
1923 took 91 hours. 


Then came the air mail. By 1931 the 
time had been cut from 91 hours to 28 
hours, and today the coast to coast trip 
takes just 24 hours. 













way despite depression, it is likely that 
this speed will be increased, and that 
within the next few years the cross- 













more. 






Benefit to 






business men began to become acquainted 


With commercial aviation gaining head- 


continent journey will have been cut even 


Banking houses have benefited more by 
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Power of Receiver 


For Bank Defined 


Federal Liquidators Held Not 
To Have Right to Enforce 
Stockholders’ Liability 


Columbia, §. C., Aug. 3. 
A South Carolina statute which gives 
to “any receiver appointed to liquidate 
the assets of any closed bank” the power 
to demand the statutory liability of the 
stockholders and to enter suit if necessary 
does not confer that power upon Federal 
receivers appointed by a Federal court, 
the South Carolina Supreme Court has 
decided in the case of Biltrite Building 
Co. et al. v. William Elliott et al. 


The court, by a three-to-two decision, 
granted an injunction prayed for by the 
plaintiffs, depositors, against enforcement 
of double liability by the Federal receivers. 

On Jan. 2, 1932, the Peoples State Bank 
of South Carolina was closed and its 
affairs turned over to the State Bank 
Examiner. On Jan. 27, 1932, upon appli- 
cation of an Ohio depositor, United States 
District Judge J. Lyles Glenn appointed 
as receivers for the bank the defendants 
in the present case. An appeal from his 
order was later dismissed. The present 
action denies to the Federal receivers the 
right to collect the liability assessment. 


Senator Smoot Urges 
Discussion of Silver 


Asks President to Name Spe- 
cialist on Delegation to 
Economic Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


tions was transmitted in a note to the 
British charge d'affaires in Washington, 
made public by the Department of State 
Aug. 3. (An oral announcement of Amer- 
ican acceptance was printed in the issue 
of Aug. 3.) The note follows in full text: 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your note No. 238 and, as 
enclosures thereto, your note No. 239 and 
the note of the Hon. Ramsay MacDonald, 
dated July 13, 1932, inviting the Govern- 
ment of the United States to be repre- 
sented on the committee charged with the 
task of convoking the Conference on Mon- 
etary and Economic Questions, and to ap- 
point two experts to sit on the committee 
charged with the preliminary examination 
of these questions. 


I have noted your statement of the 
undertsanding as to the topics on which 
the invitation is extended. 


In reply I have the honor to accept the 
invitations thus extended. When infor- 
mation as to the time and place of meet- 
ing of the organizing committee for the 
conference has been received, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will be glad 
to designate a representative on this com- 
mittee. This Government will also pro- 
ceed, as soon as occasion arises, with the 
appointment of experts to the preparatory 
committee. 


Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 
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Advantages Noted 


In Rotary System 
For City Traffic 


Use of Circles or Squares at 
Intersections With One- 
way Travel Found to Re- 
duce Accident Loss 








Several definite advantages may be 
gained from the use of the so-called “ro- 
tary” traffic system in cities; that is, one- 
way traffic around circles or squares at 
intersections, if the locations are well 
chosen, according to information made 
available by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department o7 Agriculture, Aug. 3. 

The greatest apparent advantage of ro- 
tary traffic is that in theory it presup- 
poses a continuous movement of traffic, 
and it also reduces accident loss, accord~- 
ing to the Bureau. The following addi- 
tional information was provided: 

Rotary traffic is here defined as the 
movement of vehicles around a traffic cir- 
cle or square in one direction only. Such 
traffic circles and squares are usually 
formed by the convergence of several 
streets. The circle should be so designed 
that no vehicle can pass directly through 
the intersection. 

Circular One-way Street 

In effect this plan creates a circular 
one-way street which can be entered or 
left only by means of a right-hand turn, 
no left turns being permitted. The rotary 


Declines in the volume and value of 
production of explosives, envelopes, and 
wooden cigar boxes, and in the value of 
production of sewing machines, parts and 


attachments in 1931 as compared with 
1929 are reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, in 
tabulations just made public as part of the 
biennial census of manufactures. 

In each case there was a drop also in 
the number of plants making these com- 
modities, the statistics show. The fol- 
lowing additional information was pro- 
vided: 


Envelope Industry 


factories were made in the United States 
last year, a decrease of 25 per cent from 
the $56,605,538 reported in 1929. Miscella- 
neous products of envelope plants last year 
were valued at $3,227,000, a decrease of 31 
per cent from 1929. 

The number of plants in the industry 
decreased from 171 to 158 between 1929 
and 1931, wages dropped 18 per cent to 
$9,398,000, and the average number of wage 
earners for the year decreased 17 per cent 
to 8,600. 

The cost of materials fuel and purchased 


Envelopes valued at $42,435,0C9 at the | 








/ 





earners decreasing 16.8 per cent to 4,- 
673, and wages dropping 34.9 per cent to 
$5,527,832, 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy fell off 39.1 
per cent to $19,350,337, while the value 
added by manufacture declined 34.9 per 


| cent to $26,548,650. 


Sewing Machines 


Thirty-three American plants turned out 
sewing machines, parts and attachments 
to the value of $17,156,089 in 1931, a de- 
crease of 57.6 per cent as compared with 
$40,465,659 reported in 1929 by 39 estab- 
lishments. 

The items which made up the total for 
1931 were: Household sewing machines, 
231,569, valued at $7,621,755; industrial 
sewing machines, 65,616, valued at $7,420,- 
482; and parts and attachments, $2,113,852, 

The average number of wage earners in 
the industry was 8,089 last year, a de- 
crease of 22,7 per cent from 1929. Wages 
were reduced 41.3 per cent to $8,788,634. 

Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy dropped 63.4 per cent to 
$6,016,724, and value added by manufac- 
ture declined 51 per cent to, $14,039,111. 





electric energy fell off 29 per cent to 
$45,662,000, and the value added by man- 
ufacture receded 22 per cent to $24,387,000. 





traffic plan intends a nonstop flow of traf- 
fic although in special cases it has been 
found necessary to control traffic by offi- 
cers or lights for the convenience of pe- 
destrians. 

It may be well to point out the advan- 
tages of the rotary traffic system and to 
suggest the limiting conditions which will 


Explosives 

The production of explosives in the 
United States amounted to 347,055,998 
pounds, valued at $39,612,685 at the fac- 
tories, in 1931, a decrease of 34.5 per cent 
in quantity and 37.1 per cent in value 
from the 1929 totals. 

The more important items which con- 





determine the expediency of its applica- 
tion at a particular location. 

The greatest apparent advantage of ro- 
tary traffic is that in theory it presup- 
poses a continuous movement of traffic, 
direct conflict of vehicles and the trouble- 
some left turn being eliminated by the de- 
vice of compelling all traffic to proceed 
in one direction around a circular drive. 
The system is capable, therefore, of han- 
dling a large volume of traffic with little 
delay. 

Accident Loss Reduced 


Another very distinct advantage is the 
twduction in accident loss. The share 
of the true rotary intersection is such 
that traffic is compelled to slow 
down, and the paths of vehicles do 
not cross at right angles, but rather con- 
verge and interweave. Any accident which 
occurs, therefore, is a result of a smal 
differential of speed, a following car col- 
liding with a slower vehicle proceeding in 
the same direction, or side-swiping a ve- 
hicle during the interweaving process. 
Head-on collision, or a right-angled con- 
flict of vehicles is virtually impossible. 

In spite of these obvious advantages 
there are several disadvantages which se- 
strict the application of rotary traffic in 
the ideal symmetrical form. The cost of 
the excess land required is a significant 
factor where land values are high. It 
would be economically unsound, for ex- 
ample, to install even the minimum sug- 





(Signed) W. R. Castle Jr., Acting Secre- 
tary of State. . 


Drought During Week 








gested design at intersections in the busi- 
ness district of a city. The cost of excess 
land at such a location would be so great 
that it would probably be more economical 
to construct a grade separation. 


tributed to the total for 1931 were: Dyna- 
mite, 189,555,079 pounds, valued at $21,- 
724,815; permissible explosives, 51,014,960 
pounds, worth $5,754,489; and blasting 
powder, 3,137,389 25-pound kegs, $4,909,226. 

The number of establishments making 
explosives declined from 95 to 74 between 
1929 and 1981, the average number of wage 


Wooden Cigar Boxes 


Wooden cigar boxes numbering 86,824,- 
| 000, valued at $8,585,000 at the factories 
|were manufactured in the United States 
|last year, a decrease of 9 per cent in 
volume and 24 per cent in value from 
the 1929 figures. 

The number of cigar box plants de- 
creased from 118 to 95 between 1929 and 
1930, with wage earners dropping 13 per 
cent to about 3,800 and wages decreas 
27 per cent to $2,577,000. 

The cost of materials, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy amounted last year 
to $3,506,000, a decrease of about a third 
from 1929. The value added by manu- 
facture fell 25 per cent to $5,439,000. 

Miscellaneous products of the cigar box 
piants were valued at $360,000 in 1931, 





against $1,158,583 two years earlier. 








‘Decreased Timber Sales and Grazing Fees 


Reduce Total Receipts 


From National Forests 





Decreased sales of timber from the Na- 
tional Forests and a reduction in grazing 
fees during the last fiscal year were im- 
portant factors in bringing about a decline 
in the receipts of the National Forests for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, to less than 
one-half the amount collected during the 
previous year, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture as 
of Aug. 4. 


Water power rentals were the only large | 


source of National Forest income which 
showed a gain for the year, according to 
the statement, which follows in full text: 

Receipts of the National Forests for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 dropped to less 


gency relief measure for livestock pro- 
ducers also accounted for a part of the 
decline in receipts. Fees for livestock 
grazing on the National Forests were cut 
50 per cent by order of the Secretary of 
Agriculture on Feb. 24, 1932. The Na- 
tional Forest ranges normally accommo- 
date about 13,000,000 head of livestock for 
several months of the year. About 26,000 
stock raisers hold grazing permits. 
| Amounts Received 

The list of National Forest income 
sources and comparative amounts for the 
fiscal years 1931 and 1932 follow: 

Source— 1932 


Wimaber SAles ...ccccceccess 
Forest products sales .... 


"68,003 


$1,023,777 $2,515,052 
7,449 Nasa 






























































Declines in Volume and Value South Africa Trade RailwayF 
Of Certain Products Shown 


Output of Explosives, Envelopes, Cigar Boxes 
And Sewing Machines for Year 


Improves in M onth 


Gold Production High With Im- 
ports Stationary, Commerce 
Department Advised 


Some improvement appeared in the | 
trade position of South Africa during 
July, according to a cablegram from Com- 
mercie] Attache 8. H. Day, Johannesburg. 

Imports, although at a low ebb, regis- 
tered no further declines. Gold produc- 
tion, mainstay of Transvaal business, re- 
mained at high figures, while crop pros- 
pects continued satisfactory and in con- 
junction with the export subsidy bid fair 
to maintain farm income at’ or around 
present levels. 

Railway earnings improved during the 
month, probably as the result of larger 
produce shipments for which the subsidy 
has been responsible. 

Automotive sales are still dull, partly 
because of the seasonal trend as well as 
the credit situation. Of all commodities, 
mining materials alone continue active 
and the currency differential is a consider- 
able handicap to United States sales. 

Building is still stagnant, however, and 
the majority of manufacturing industries 
of the country are operating at a low 
level—(Department of Commerce.) 


Cooperative’s Growth 


In Sweden Described 


Turnover of 348 Million 
Kroner With 480,000 








Members Shown for 1931 | 





Evidence of the small effect of the de- 
pression on the Swedish Cooperative Union 
is attested by the facts of its growth from 
a turnover value of 22,000,000 kroner in 
1908 to 348,000,000 in 1931, with a corre- 
sponding increase in membership from 
about 8,000 when it was first organized in 
1899 to more than 480,000 in 1932, accord- 
ing to a report from Consul Genera] Roger 
Culver Treadwell, Stockholm. 

The Cooperative Union intervened re- 
cently in the rubber, flour milling and in- 
candescent lamp industries, now owning a 


large rubber factory at Gislaved, two of sul 


the largest flour mills in Sweden in Stock- 
holm and — and the lamp factory 


in Stockholm. 

Other activities controlled by the Union 
are a boot and shoe factory in Orebro, a 
modern margarine factory in Norrkoping, 
which now determines the margarine 
prices in Sweden, a chemical factory in 
Stockholm with 1,100 employes, and sev- 
eral bakeries!’ The annual sales of the 
above enterprises amount to about 70,- 
000,000 kroner. 

The Cooperative Union was asked to 
take over one of the Swedish Match Com- 
pany’s factories at Vanersborg, it is stated 
in trade circles, but this did not appear 
feasible at the present. A cooperative fac- 
tory would not be able to produce more 
than 2 per cent of the matches sold in 
Sweden and a plant of this size would 
hardly be worth while. A new cooperative 
match factory would, of course take work 
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STATE BANKING 





the increased speed than has any other 


phase of business. Where several years Topography Important 


showed a gain for the year. Receipts 


ago it took four or five days to get can- 






takes only one day. 







millions annually. 
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clearing house two mornings later. 
Millions in Interest Saved 






air mail. 
Mail 





order houses, 







out quickly by air. 







out in three days. 
it took three months. 







the air mail is furnishing it. 








of dollars annually. 
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Virgin Jeffrey Pine Forest 






















a typical virgin forest of Jeffrey pine. 














allowed.—(Department of Agriculture.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 3 






New York, Aug. 3.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 






Austria (schilling) .........ceseees 13.9670 
Belgium (belga) .........0++ eccccece 19,08677 
Bulgaria (lev) .....sssseccees eecece 1233 
Czechoslovakia (crown) eeee + 2.9586 
Denmark (krone) 18.8853 


England (pound) 





































Bar silver ..... 


seee 





celed checks from California banks to the 
clearing house in New York City, it now 


All the time these checks are in tran- 
sit they are losing interest for the mail- 
ing banks. And several days’ interest on 
checks valued at millions of dollars 
amounts to thousands of dollars daily and 


A cancelled check mailed in California 
early in the morning can now get to 
New York and to the clearing house in 
time for delivery the following morning, 
in many cases. Checks mailed at night 
get to New York in time to reach the 


Thus interest charges of millions are 
saved. The further a bank is away from 
New York, the more it benefits by the 


too have made 
gains, because they can get their orders 
The completed trans- 
action of taking the order, filling it, and 
receiving payment now can be carried 
Not so very long ago 


American business craves speed, and 
The Post- 
office Department is constantly receiving 
letters from business firms which declare 
that the air mail saves them thousands 


Actual figures on total savings have 
never been compiled, but it is safe to es- 
timate that the amount is well up in 


Is Made National Reserve 


The United States Forest Service an-| 
nounces the dedication of the Indiana 
Summit Natural Area, a tract of 1,000 
acres set aside to preserve for posterity 


This natural area is located on the 
slopes of Bald Mountain at an elevation 
of 8,000 feet and six miles south of Mono 
Lake in the Inyo National Forest, Cali- 
fornia. No lumbering has ever been done 
on the area and none will hereafter be 





Damages Corn Crop 





Several States Need Rain, Says 
Weather Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.1 \ 


areas, it was stated. (The weekly review 
of weather and crop conditions is printed 
in full text on page 6.) 

The temperature for July and for the 
year to date has tended above normal, 
the Bureau said in a special review of 
weather conditions for the two periods. 
The special review follows in full text: 

The weather of July was characterized 
rather generally by higher than normal 
temperatures. The tendency to above 
normal warmth was persistent throughout 
the month, with comparatively unimpor- 
tant short-period temperature changes, 
from time to time. The monthly means 
were slightly subnormal in a limited area 
of the Northeast and in some far western 
localities; also locally in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley. Elsewhere the tempera- 
tures averaged normal or above, with a 
broad belt, extending from the South At- 
lantic and East Gulf States, northwest- 
ward over the central valleys and Great 
Plains, having monthly means from 2 to 
5 degrees higher than normal. 

Rainfall during July was fairly well dis- 
tributed for a mid-summer month, not- 
withstanding most sections, had less than 
the normal amount. The greatest deficien- 
cies are shown in some Gulf sections, in- 
cluding Florida, and the middle Atlantic 
area, where a good many stations re- 
ported less than half, and in some cases 
less than one-fourth, the normal amount. 
In most central valley districts and rather 
generally throughout the northern States 
precipitation for the month ranged from 
75 per cent of normal to decidedly more 
than the usual amounts for July. 

Temperatures, so far, during 1932, have 
had a general tendency to range above 
normal, though, for most of the time, not 
markedly so. Since the first of the year, 
only one month—March—had decidedly 
subnormal temperatures, and three 
months—January, February and July— 
were abnormally warm over much of the 
country, though January and February 
were decidedly cold west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and July had near normal 
warmth over a large area. The other 


three months—April, May and June—had 
mostly moderate temperatures for the sea- 
son, but with a general trend to somewhat 
warmer than normal. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——" Aug. 1. Made Public Aug. 3, 19332“ 








Receipts 
sone : Internal revenue receipts: 
na eaeeaae t a . 
Germany (reichsmark) ....... sctee 23-7817 Bn re Sepcaceees-+s cee, CULES 
Greece (drachma) .....csccssssseees 6401 eS RE eee re 2.631,125.80 
fo nie SOR? ++ 0* ho sage qasentine 11 Customs receipts ..000. 0.2.2.0 1,171,347.66 
Netherlands (gullder) 40.2421 Miscellaneous receipts ....... 2,013,655.88 
orway (krone) .... 17.5838 Total ordinar 

y receipts ..... $6,443,889.04 
Bere acc street ttnsyseeseess 11,1800 | Public debt receipts ........... 709,082,575.00 
Rumania Te centr en yee ‘5975 | Balance previous day ......... 144,951,862.93 
pain (peseta) ..... 8.0773 
Sweden (krona)... 18.0246 MME: cu hdewab cctdvasvacececss $860,478,326.97 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4682 | Expenditures 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .. 1.6525 General expenditures .......... $6 ,005,794.63 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 22.7968 Interest on public debt 290,290.43 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 29.6250 Refunds of receipts ...... 645,864.92 
China (Mexican dollar) eeecees 20.4375 TREND GOED accuse cncecenence 3,906.09 
China (Yuan dollar) ......sseeeees 20.4166 PUVOREEE igi catehaehs 554 0ceeeas $168,051.34 
India (rupee) a 26.4125 eH 
Japan (yen)... 23.1250 | AES oo ext ibe Ae sdevideconsened -777,804.73 
Singapore (dollar 40.3750 Public debt expenditures ..... 220,224,699.25 
Canada (dollar) 86.8802 Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
Cuba (peso) ..... 99.9100 MTU 4 «Ad wn dddiaie's ac acs ta 4,593,371.55 
Moxico (peso) ....... 28.7166 BBIONGO COGAT ea icdeccscccseve 628 882,451.44 
Argentina (peso, gold) .. 58.5447 —————————— 
Brazil (milreis) ......... 7.6225 EE i ctghan Gh aWehea Kone obahed $860,478 ,326.97 
Chile (peso) ....... 6.0250 —-— 
Uruguay (peso) .. 47.4166 *Includes receipts from miscellaneous 

. Colombia (peso) . 95.2400 sources credited direct to appropriations. 


tExcess of receipts (deduct). 





A second factor is that of topography. 
The rotary system is designed for opera- 
tion on level circles and any attempt to 
install a rotary intersection on a grade 
would result in obvious complications. As 
far as is known, there are no installations 
where the circle itself is on a grade. 

A most important consideration is the 
character of the traffic. The system op- 
erates to greatest advantage when traffic 
is uniform in character, as a variety in 
type of traffic seriously reduces its effi- 
ciency. It was intended primarily to fa- 
cilitate motor-vehicle traffic of roughly 
uniform operating qualities. When, in 
addition, pedestrian and street car traffic 
must be provided for, it is necessary to 
modify the system to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

Provisions for Pedestrians 

In the usual rotary intersection, vehicu- 
lar flow is uninterrupted and the pedes- 
trian is at a decided disadvantage. The 
situation, however, is similar to that at 
any uncontrolled intersection and unless 
there is a very large volume of traffic, no 
particular provision need be made for 
pedestrians. 

The auxiliary directional islands serve 
as convenient refuges and it is suggested 
that pedestrian crosswalks be laid out to 
utilize the safety areas thus provided. By 
using the islands in this manner, the 


three lanes of traffic at one time, and 
encounters vehicles moving in one direc- 
tion only. 


Traffic Signals Suitable 


When vehicular traffic is very heavy 
and when, in addition, there is a large 
volume of pedestrian traffic, it will be 
necessary to provide pedestrian subways 
or to interrupt the vehicular flow occa- 
sionally for the convenience of pedes- 
trians. This is easily accomplished by 
the installation of traffic signals as at an 
ordinary intersection. 

Street cars present a more difficult 
problem. In a great many instances 
where the rotary system has been applied 
to regulate traffic on an existing circle 
or square, tracks are so located that street 
cats conflict with the rotary movement 
of vehicles, the street cars generally pro- 
ceeding directly across the circle. In pe- 
riods of light traffic this conflict is not 
serious, but as the traffic volume increases 
it becomes necessary to interrupt move- 
ment upon the rotary roadway for the 
passage of street cars. 


More than half of the $650,000,000 note 
issues floated Aug. 1 by the Treasury De- 
partment to secure funds for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation were pur- 
chased by persons or institutions in the 
|New York Federal reserve area, Ogden L. 
| Mills, the Secretary of the Treasury, an- 
nounced Aug. 3. The Secretary’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 


lotted, D 





| a tails $37,740,000 exchange subscriptions, which were allotted 


\ 


A 


pedestrian crosses no more than two or, 


2% per cent Treney notes of os B-1934: 


$112,307 for 1931. Timber trespass settle- 
ments increased $1,000. Special use per- 
mits for hotels, Summer homes, and re- 
sorts brought in $293,157, a decline of only 
$8,555. 

The biggest drop was in timber sales, 
from $2,515,052 last year to $1,023,777 in 
the fiscal year 1932. The production of 
lumber was greatly reduced throughout 
the country, and many mills which ordi- 
narily obtain their logs from the National 
| Forests were closed or were operated only 
| part time. 
| A reduction in grazing fees as an emer- 


Opportunities Seen 
In Foreign Markets 








Absorbing Wider Variety, Says | 


Commerce Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

cotton with a 27 per cent increase; wheat, 
26 per cent; crude petroleum, 19 per cent; 
and cotton cloth manufactures, 2 per cent. 
Declines in the values of these commodi- 
ties, due largely to falling prices, were re- 
spectively 20, 15, 9 and 23 per cent. In 
{each instance, with the exception of crude 
petroleum, practically the entire increase 
took place in the period January to June. 

“Value declines contributing much to 
the decrease in the total value of exports 
occurred in refined mineral oil, 38 per 


and accessories, 48 per cent; fruits and 
nuts, 24 per cent; and unmanufactured to- 
bacco, 39 per cent. 

“Among the more important commodi- 
ties imported in larger quantities during 
the fiscal year 1932, were advanced min- 
eral oils, with an increase of 2 per cent; 
crude rubber, 5 per cent, and wood pulp, 
less than 1 per cent. The value of raw 
silk imports fell off 30 per cent but only 5 
per cent in quantity; coffee, 23 per cent 
in value and 6 per cent in quantity; news- 


cent in quantity; cane sugar, 4 per cent 
in value and 1 per cent in quantity; crude 
petroleum, 32 per cent in value and 4 per 
cent in quantity; fertilizers, 43 per cent in 
value and 33 per cent in quantity; and 
fruits and nuts, 21 per cent in value.” 








Half of Notes for Reconstruction Wands 
Purchased in New York Reserve Area 





Secretary Mills today announced the 
nal subscription and allotment figures on 
the Aug. 1 offering of 2% per cent Treas- 
ury Notes of Series B-1934, maturing Aug. 
1, 1934, and 3% per cent Treasury Notes 
of Series A-1936, maturing Aug. 1, 1936. 
Subscriptions and allotments were di- 
vided among the several Federal reserve 
districts and the Tdeasury as follows: 


If 


j 


| 


+ Qeeeeenp ee egenseneinnaciningnnpenpeninnirsfcremmeentaninateenaninttanen® 
Total cash subscriptions received, A; total exchange subscriptions received, B; total subscriptions received, C; total subscriptions al- 





from this source were $116,352, as against | 


cent; machinery, 52 per cent; autos, parts, | 


print, 20 per cent in value and 11 per) 


3% per cent Senrmy notes of cartes A-1936: 


C Timber sett! Rta pease 5 2,932 rom : 
than half the figure of the preceding year, Timber ‘trespass ao Gaetan 7900 4 ‘ The —s —_—- —_- tive Union 

the Department of Agriculture announced | Turpentine sales ......... 7,250 17,773 pera 
tod: The receipts, the Forest Service |Grazing—cattle, horses .-. 413,827 1,029,041) held in Stockholm recently included rep- 
oday. ; pts, |Grazing—sheep and goats. 406,755  918,867| resentatives from the following associa- 
Ne ie ene thee eae eee eee ai ee 2 oe eee, 
ng fees and other uses, ale 004, | Spec USE vececcccccccees . , 5; Britsh Cooperative Wholesale So- 
for the fiscal year 1932. They amounted | RENT eNOS 2.000 inn = 12 ee | - ‘Scotch Geameenive Wholesale So- 
to ue orem a ae hn a Fire trespass .............. 5,510 10102 | city, the Danish Union and the Interna- 
source of National Forest income which| Total .................+- $2,294,247 $4,993,320 Ganal Cooperative Allience. (Kroner in 


In the Pacific Northwest, the Northern 
Rocky Mountain, the Rocky Mountain, and 
the Intermountain regions, decreases in 
National Forest income exceeded 50 per 
cent. In California, there was a decline 
of $529,926, or approximately 46 per cent. 
In New Mexico and Arizona, National 
Forest receipts decreased $138,798, or about 
32 per cent. 

Eastern and Lake Regions 

In the Eastern region, embracing Na- 
tional Forest in the Eastern and Southern 
States, the recipts amounted to $91,173, as 
against $251,666 in 1931. The Lake States 
National Forest region suffered a decline 
of $24,627, and the Alaska region $9,704. 
_ The decline in receipts will be reflected 
|in reduced payments this year to road 
and school funds in the counties in which 
the National Forests are located. Twenty- 
five per cent of the National Forest re- 
cepts each year goes to the States for 
| pro rata payments to these counties. 


Central Food Buying 
For Relief Advised 


Unification of Projects Urged 
On Rhode Island Governor 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


“that any debts so incurred be amortized 
as rapidly as possible by taxation, except 
that the taxes to be raised for this pur- 
pose in any one year shall not exceed $3,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. Samson pointed out that-under the 
present system of affording relief the un- 
employed office workers are not receiving 
benefits on a parity with the “laboring 
groups.” 

“I think,” the chairman said, “there 
should be sufficient flexibility so that pro- 
vision can be made for the development 
of cash projects on which the office work- 
er unemployed, single men and women, 
many of them college graduates, could pve 
employed. 

“This group has not received and is 
not receiving benefits under the present 
system equal to those which are avail- 
able to thousands of men in the labor- 
ing group. Both should be aided, obvi- 
me, under a well-developed program of 
relief.” 

Mr. Samson also called attention to the 
ultimate necessity of re-creating work 
habits in the vast army of unemployed. 

_ “Socially-minded citizens everywhere,” 
he said, “are concerned over the morale 
jand future of the thousands of former 
Wage earners now on the public aid pay 
jrolls.. At the present moment I believe 
that 80 per cent of the unemployed re- 
lief workers would return to normal em- 
ployment in a jiffy if the jobs were avail- 
able. But I must say also that many of 
the men have adjusted their lives and 
family budgets to the scale of relief. It 
is not their fault in most cases. We can 
not blame relief work for the fact that 
there are no jobs. Relief is simply food 
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Boston .....+. $62,101,500 $458,000 $62,559,500 $17,911,700 | Boston ...... $191,419,000 $15,933,500  $207,352,500 $32,715,700 
New York .... 865,812,200 27,722,000 893,534,200 189,141,400 New York ... 1,845,959,000 101,219,500 1,947,178,500 207 837,500 
Philadelphia .. 92,020,000 onesdorerccce 92,020,000 23,200,000 Philadelphia .. 359,216,400 1,251,500 360,467,900 22,920,000 
Cleveland .... 79,455,500 270,000 79,725,500 19,214,900 Cleveland 195,431,900 854,500 196,286,400 14,866,900 
Richmond ... 36,657,500 125,000 36,782,500 12,024,900 Richmond 71,984,200 275,000 72,259,200 6,961,800 
Atlanta ....... 51,106,000 — ccocserserees 51,106,000 16,818,400 Atlanta ...... 122,547,100 230,000 122,777,100 12,308,700 
Chicago ...... 71,560,700 7,528,000 79,088,700 23,051,000 Chicago .....- 298,782,200 11,807,500 310,589,700 30,718,100 
St. Louis ..... 8,527,500 24,000 8,551,500 2,387, St. Louis ..... 46,941,500 1,864,000 48,805,500 5,576,100 
Minneapolis .. 9,683,800 see senes 9,683,800 2,320,300 | Minneapolis .. 18,073,400 186,000 18,259,400 1,883,800 
Kansas City .. 15,564,000 1,000 15,565,000 3,634, Kansas City .. 33,128,200 593,000 33,721,200 3,405,500 
Dallas .....+++ 25,022,100 12,000 25,034,100 8,660,500 Dallas ....+s++ 64,860,400 44,000 64,904,400 6,672,200 
San Francisco. 351,376,000 1,600,000 352,976,000 26,927,600 | San Francisco. 416,893,200 5,118,000 422,011,200 19,175,000 
MEME cninkée. cckbaastdar: | ccdboatescsh.  gentdastags... 's taateals Treasury ..... 19,700 90,000 109,700 96,700 
Total .....+ $1,668,886,800 $37,740,000 $1,706,626,800 *$345,292,600 | Total oeicser $3,665,256,200 $139,466,500 $3,804,722,700 *$365,138,000 


a ngludes $139,466,500 exchange subscriptions, which were allotted 
in 


inancing 
Secretly by Single 
Director Opposed 


Practice Condemned in Re- 
view by I. C. C. of Stock 
Purchases for Rock Is- 
land and Frisco Roads 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


cerned not so much with the legality of 
the procedure adopted as with its bearing 
upon the public interest. 


“It is hardly necessary to refer to the 
advantages of consideration of proposed 
transactions at a representative meeting 
which shall give opportunity for; inter- 
change of views and discussion, lessen- 
ing the possibility of undue personal in- 
fluence, misunderstanding, and misrepre- 
sentation. 


“We are unable to attach material 
weight to any theory that danger of pre- 
mature disclosure of plans can justify 
failure to apprise all of the members of 
an executive committee of the proposed 
transactions having an important bear- 
ing upon the policy of a railroad com- 
pany as well as upon its finances; or that 
such danger is sufficient reason for dis- 
pensi&g with a committee meeting. 

| “Each member of the committee should 
|be considered worthy of trust or should 
| not be retained in his position. 


Able Adviser Not Consulted 


“In the case of the acquisition of the 
Frisco stock by the Rock Island, in par- ’ 
ticular, it is noteworthy that the chair- 
man of the executive committee failed to 
consult at least one member who was 
particularly qualified by experience as 
well as by mature study of transporta- 
tion questions to pass upon the wisdom 
of the proposed purchase, not only in 
the interest of the corporation but from 
the standpoint of the relation of the 
transaction to the public welfare. 

“In his testimony the chairman empha- 
sized the assertion that his failure to con- 
sult all of the members of the executive 
committee in these instances was not due 
to any distrust of the members not con- 


Ignorance of Directors 

“Another noteworthy feature of the rec- 
ord is the acknowledgment by officials and 
directors of the Frisco that, notwithstand- 
ing the long-existing interest of the Frisco 
in the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, and a 
knowledge of, its advantages as a possible 
outlet to the Gulf, they were practically 
ignorant of the activities of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern in acquiring a through 
route between the Gulf and the Ohio River 
with the express purpose of forming a con- 
nection with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Paducah, Ky. * * * 

“This proceeding shows the easy manner 
in which the boards of directors of these 
railroads bore their responsibilities as such. 
Questions of large financial importance to 
the properties and to the stockholders to 
whom they stood in a fiduciary relation 
were decided by a few of the members in 
casual conversations; large sums were ex- 
pended or obligated on projects which, 
as a board, they had not considered and 
which, on the transactions being reported 
to them later, they readily ratified. 

Wisdom of Procedure 


“The Frisco since 1926 has held a large 
block of Rock Island stock. Whether, in 


' 





1931 was about 25.25 cents U. S.)—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Refrigeration Used 


In Shipping Parasites 





Container Devised for Insects 
To Aid Orchardists 


A new refrigerated traveling compart- 
ment for insects makes it possible to send 
adult parasites reared in the laboratory to 
orchards where they can prey on the 
oriental fruit moth, a destructive foe of 
fruit growers. 

It is one thing, entomologists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
say, to bring to maturity a colony of para- 
sites to help to combat insect pests, and 
quite another to transport the parasites 
considerable distances for liberation in the 
infested areas. Many of the adult in- 
sects grown in large numbers at the De- 
partment’s experiment station at Moores- 
town, N. J., to parasitize the oriental fruit 
moth are so frail that they can not stand 
a long trip in hot weather. 

To prevent the bad effects of the nec- 
essary long, hot trips, Government ento- 
mologists have devised a_ refrigerated 


view of that fact and otherwise, it was 
financially a sound policy for the Rock 
Island to start a buying campaign in Frisco 
stock obviously presented questions on 
which the best available financial acumen 
in board might have been utilized. 


“The objections to\such a policy might 
well have been developed in any board 
discussion. In each instance the board 
ought to and no doubt would have been 
interested in a policy looking to a closé 
alignment with another carrier even aside 
ss la direct financial obligation in- 
volved. 


“Stockholders have a right to expect 
competent conduct of corporate affairs. 
Directors who merely ratify without in- 
vestigating large transactions engaged in 
on their behalf without their knowledge 
= likely to disappoint such an expecta- 

on. 





Procedure Is Described 

“The casual way in which the Frisco 
board allowed the business of the cor- 
poration to be conducted is_ especially 
striking. A verbal request was made by 
the chairman of the Frisco, Nov. 21, 1929, 
that Speyer & Co. buy 25,000 shares of 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern stock. No limit 
on the cost was suggested. 


“Purchases were completed April 22, 
1930. Yet no written communication of 





container which seems to keep the para- 
sites healthy and comfortable through a 
50-hour journey. Wooden cages having 
a capacity of 300 cubic inches and hold- 
ing about 500 oriental fruit moth para- 


in a metal cylinder provided with a tight- 
fitting telescopic lid. The cylinder is placed 
in a 40-quart ice cream shipping tub, 
which is then filled with sawdust and 
cracked ice. 

The success of this method of insect 
transportation in 1931 has led to its gen- 
eral adoption in shipping adult parasites 
from Moorestown on all but very short 
trips—(Department of Agriculture.) 








to keep the patient alive while the so- 
cial physician prescribes treatment and 
Suggests a cure for the economic malad- 
justment of the day. 

“As time goes on we will find every- 
where in the United States the need for 
the re-creation of work habits in our vast 
army of unemployed workers. In Rhode 
Island, as in other States, we will have to 
face that problem. To check off the ag- 
gregate abilities of more than 10,000 men 
as a total economic loss would be short- 
sighted policy when it is possible under 
a complete relief program to prevent such 
a catastrophe.” 


National Bank Circulation 
Increased Under New Act 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


in Seeeehiiy was limited to $900,000,000 
or less. 

Of the bonds which have been deposited 
with the Treasurer as note collateral un- 
der the amendment $2,500,000 are 3 per 
cent Treasury bonds of 1951-55, $500,000 
are 3% per cent Treasury bonds of 1941-43 
and $400,000 are 3% per cent Treasury 
bonds of 1946-49. None of the 3%% per cent 


3% per cent Treasury bonds of 1943-47, 
although both eligible now as note col- 
lateral, have been placed with the Treas- 
urer for such purposes. 

State banks have not sought to become 
national banks since the enlarged circula- 
tion privilege was conferred upon the lat- 
ter institutions, according to records kept 
in the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. During debates in Congress on 
the Glass-Borah amendment speakers 
predicted tha; State banks would wish to 
join the national system if the currency 
privilege was expanded. Ms 





sites are packed with dry sphagnum moss 


Treasury bonds of 1940-43 and none of the 


any sort was exchanged at the beginning, 
during the course, nor at the conclusion 
of the purchasing; nor does any margin 
appear to have been deposited or interest 
demanded on the sums advanced. 


“The first writing in any way relating 
to the transaction was the letter from 
Speyer & Co., dated Dec. 9, 1930. On 
Dec. 10, 1930, the purchase, for the first 
time, was reported to the Frisco board. 
It was approved the same day. 


Liability Was Recorded 


“It thus appears that for many months. 
an obligation, or what was considered to 
be such by the board when it officially 
learned of the transaction, of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 was outstanding without 
any record in the books of the company, 
and without any knowledge of it by the 
board responsible for the conduct of the 
company’s affairs. 


“It is said that there was necessity for 
secrecy; that if the approval of the board, 
or even of the executive committee, had’ 
been sought, the facts would have leaked 
- and prices would probably have gone 

p. 

“The merits of this consideration we have 
discussed. Clearly, it had little relevancy 
during the period of seven and one-half 
months between the date of completion of 
purchasing and the date of written notice. 
- = transaction and report to the 

oard.” 


| “That the danger was not great is in- 

dicated by the fact that the $1,000,000 in- 

vestment had shrunk in market value to! 

about one-third of that sum before it was 

reported to and ratified by the board. 
“Proceeding discontinued.” 


' 





Italy Restricts Ship Sales 
To Debt-Suspending Nations 


Royal Decree-law No. 588, dated June 
12 and published in the following day’s’ 
issue of the Gazetta Ufficiale, enacts a 
requirement that contracts for the sale 
of ships or ship’s supplies by Italians shall 
not have valid clauses permitting deferred 
payments when the orders originate in’ 
countries which have suspended the pay~ 
ments of their debts owed abroad, either’ 
public or private. Italian suppliers are” 
forbidden to deliver the ships or material 
in question to buyers from such countries” 
as those noted except against full payment * 
of the purchase money in each case.—~ 
(Department of Commerce.) 4 
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ax Load as Discouragement 
of Property Ownership + + » 


Use Instead of Capital Value of Realty Pro- 


posed as Basis for Levies Which Will not Im- 
poverish Holders of Title 


By JAMES S. TAYLOR 


Chief, Division of Building and Housing, Department of Commerce 


Tee committee on taxation of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership maintained that taxa- 
tion on real estate in this country is fre- 
quently destructive of home ownership. In 
a paper read at the discussion of the com- 
mittee’s report, one of its members, Dr. Rich- 
ard T. Ely, president, Institute for Economic 
Research, New York City, chd@@ged our prop- 
erty taxation practices with some of the re- 
sponsibility for the present depression. Dr. 
Ely’s paper is given herewith. * 

“I think we can never solve this problem 
of taxation and home ownership unless we 
consider the influence of taxation upon the 
uses of land. 

“My first thesis is that prosperity of the 
Nation depends first of all upon the uses of 
land. My second thesis is that the wrong 
uses of land are primarily responsible for the 
national adversity under which we are suf- 
fering. My third thesis is that taxation is 
not the only cause of the undesirable uses 
of land, but is one of the forces responsible 
for the present socially and economically 
undesirable uses of the land. My fourth the- 
sis is that one of the requisites to future 
prosperity is a change in our system of 
taxation. 

“If we could have all the land of our coun- 
try put to its best uses, we would have pros- 
perity such as this country has never yet 
enjoyed. Perhaps we cannot attain, but we 
can approximate far more nearly to the ideal 
than at present. We can come nearer than 
we are now to what is desirable as a goal, 
approaching it gradually, and we can take 
long steps forward in restoring prosperity, 
and in lessening the number and intensity 
of our depressions when they do come. 

“First of all, let us take up the case of 
agricultural land. The present situation has, 
so far as I know, never been more clearly 
presented than by Frank O. Lowden in his 
address before the American Country Life 
Association at its meeting in Madison, Wis., 
on Oct. 7, 1930. I will, however, try to bring 
out what is most essential in his presentation 
in the fewest possible words. 

+ + 


““The land of any country is the basis 
upon which its civilization must rest. Indus- 
trial structures may multiply without end, 
but the land has limits which Nature has 
fixed. The common brown dirt from out of 
which vegetation springs, the minerals found 
therein, and the trees that grow thereon 
compose the natural resources of a nation. 

“*And these resources are the limiting fac- 
tors in a nation’s growth and progress. Most 
important of all is that portion devoted to 
agriculture. For upon this the food of the 
people and an important part of the raw 
materials of industry depend. 


“‘Less than any other civilized nation have 
we given heed to these primary considera- 
tions. We have destroyed our forests and 
given over the land to farming where it is 
suited only to a new growth of forest prod- 
ucts. We have established farms in semi- 
arid regions where the land was suited only 
to grazing purposes. 


“In an age when system and science have 
powerfully impressed every other of our ma- 
jor activities we have employed our agri- 
cultural resources without either. The great- 
est agricultural nation in the world has given 
less thought to the preservation of its agri- 
culture than any other nation of which I 
know. 

“Isn't it time we made on inventory of 
our agricultural resources? Isn’t it possible 
to make a survey of these millions of pre- 
cious acres, and to classify them according 
to the best usage to which they can be put? 

“If this had been done a half century ago 
we would not now be humiliated to find huge 
devastated areas in the Great Lakes region 
upon which the torests are entirely destroyed, 
lands that have reverted to the States, or 
which have been sold to deluded farmers only 
to be abandoned when their owners had been 
starved out. We would not have seen those 
immense migrations to semiarid lands fitted 
for grdzing and nothing else, where only 
dankruptcy in both purse and spirit awaited 
the farmers who settled upon these lands. 

“*All students of our agriculture agree that 


Vacation Neglect _ 
of Sanitary 


Safeguards 


By 
Dr. Theodore B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 


NUMBER of persons, particulagly urban 
dwellers, apparently must go away from 
home and return ill to appreciate the 

detailed supervision that is afforded them 
through health departments. 

For example, taking safe water and milk 
as a matter of course, they wander away 
from the highly specialized though unseen 
and unappreciated public services responsi- 
ble for these beneficent conditions, partake 
of any and all types and sources of supply 
that are immediately available—and then 
cannot understand why they contract ty- 
phoid fever. 

Similarly, such thoughless persons are likely 
to become indifferent in their use of the 
common drinking cup and common towel, 
which, however outlawed they may be, are 
quite prone to make their appearance in the 
out-of-the-way places of many jurisdictions. 
Vacation enthusiasm and the unconscious 
protection afforded in matters of this kind 
when at home, develop an entirely unwar- 
ranted carelessness. 

As a matter of fact, based on indisputable 
scientific facts, the day of the common drink- 
ing cup and towel is long since past. Just 
why persons in this enlightened age, with 
their knowledge of disease transmission, will 
revert to the old practices at any time is 
difficult to understand. But the fact remains 
that they do so, not only when on vacation 
but at other times also. 


a cm 


the depletion of our soils is going on at a 
dangerous rate. At a time when farm sur- 
pluses are often driving the price of farm 
products below the cost of production, we 
are adding to those surpluses by robbing the 
soil. 

“‘Now, if in all the agricultural States of 
the Union agriculture could be revised to 
meet the needs of the future, the farmers 
of the United States would be relieved largely 
of their burdensome surpluses, and future 
generations would be insured an adequate 
supply of food at a reasonable cost. 

“Suppose, also, that the States, fully con- 
scious that their arable lands were their best 
heritage, were to say to the owners: Plant 
an additional 15 or 20 per cent of your lands 
to some legume and while this portion of 
your farm is resting from its labor and re- 
generating itself for the benefit of those who 
come after us, we will exempt these lands 
from all taxation. 


+ + 


“‘After the needs of agriculture and for- 
estry are satisfactorily met, there will be 
great areas scattered all over the United 
States not best suited for the growth of 
either crops or trees. Some of the land con- 
tained within these areas is now being 
farmed without profit. I believe that this 
land can be utilized to a better purpose. 

“‘T have already spoken of the increasing 
leisure of a great part of our population and 
of the necessity of using that leisure wisely. 
I can conceive of no higher use to which 
we can devote our superfluous lands, after 
the needs of agriculture have been met, than 
as a great playground upon which the peo- 
ple from our cities and towns may find that 
communion with Nature which seems to be 
an elemental need of the human heart. 


“*The craving for beauty is as old as civ- 
ilization, and beauty in all its fullness can 
be found only outside of crowded streets. 
Our mountains and lakes and even deserts 
speak a lofty language to the tired souls of 
men which is never heard in the most splen- 
did cities of the world. 


“‘One of the most notable movements of 
today is city planning. It was formerly 
thought that a city could be left to develdp 
naturally in response to the needs of the 
city population. Factories were welcomed 
to the city; they were permitted to select 
their own sites. Apartment houses were 
needed and their builders were allowed to 
erect them wherever they wished. Everyone 
was given the liberty to use that little por- 
tion of ground which he called his own for 
any use he desired so long as he did not 
create a nuisance. 


“*As cities became larger and larger it 
was found necessary to restrict the liberty 
of the citizen in the use of his land. There 
followed building restrictions of many kinds. 
City zoning was introduced. Today city plan- 
ning is one of the recognized professions. 

“Something like this must come to the 
rural regions of the United States.’ 

“Every competent, scientific student of land 
economics is familiar with the part that tax- 
ation has played in bringing about the de- 
plorable conditions described by Governor 
Lowden, who also makes it clear that to re- 
store prosperity to the farm and the Nation 
changes in taxation are necessary. 

“We tax land upon its selling value, and 
the assessed selling value of land has not 
been based upon its actual annual use value 
or income that the land could yield even 
when desirably utilized. 

“We tax forests upon selling value, and 
that has been one of the primary, although 
not the exclusive, causes of deforestation. 
We now have many millions—I think I am 
safe in saying hundreds of millions—of acres 
of cut-over lands which are a great byrden 
to the State and Nation. 

“The burden of taxation on these cut-over 
lands has, in many cases, forced them pre- 
maturely into agricultural use. Generally 
speaking, these are submarginal farms, and 
those who try to farm them are impoverished. 
Often they will become entirely bankrupt 
and abandon their farms. 


++ 

“Furthermore, one measure of restoring 
fertility to the soil that is being destroyed, 
as Governor Lowden says, is a measure of 
taxation. Something has been done already 
in a few of the States to correct this situa- 
tion by basing taxes more nearly upon an- 
nual use. 

“In the American cities, notably in New 
York and Chicago, we have one illustration 
of the wrong use of land, for which taxation 
is one of the causes. Subdivisions exist near 
and about all our great cities. The land is 
taken out of the agricultural use, or other 
appropriate use, is assessed, not upon its an- 
nual use value, but upon the potential use 
as building sites. 

“The owners of the land make ceaseless 
and even frantic attempts to develop this 
land for urban uses. As a result, we have 
the urban land surpluses just as we have 
agricultural surpluses. Property has depre- 
ciated; mortgages are foreclosed. The own- 
ers of the land suffer and so does the entire 
country. 

“The failures of banks afford the most 
painful illustrations. Our rural banks have 
tailed in great aumbers, and in some parts 
of the country have all failed. Now they are 
failing in the cities in great numbers; and 
one of the chief reasons, even in New York 
City, is frozen real estate securities. Securi- 
ties of this kind have been increasing with 
astounding rapidity during this century, and 
especially during the past decade. 

“If we could have taxation based upon 
annual use value, it might dc more than any 
other one thing to promote home ownership. 

“Turning again to farm lands: According 
to the best estimates of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, the statistics show that 
during the past decade farm lands have been 
lost by the hundred thousands; and taxation 
is one, although not the exclusive, cause. 
Think what it means to learn that over 
1,000,000 acres in the single State of Wiscon- 
sin in one year passed over to the counties 
for unpaid taxes! 

“Another adverse influence of the high 
taxation of real estate is that it leads to 
congestion, as will be seen in many cities; 
for example, Madison, Wis., or Vancouver, 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


DEVELOPMENT OF FABRICS 
FOR SPECIFIC USES 


Studies of Bureau of Standards for Determining Adapt- 
ability of Textiles for Aeronautic and Other Purposes 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government io the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with textiles. 


By R. K. WORNER 


Textile Chemist, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


XTILE studies at the Bureau of 
Standards are concerned with a va- 
riety of problems of interest to the 
consumer and to the manufacturer. 
They range from studies of the ulti- 
mate nature of the fibers themselves, 
through investigation: of the relation of 
the yarn and fabric construction and 
finish to the properties of the finished 
fabric, and include studies of utilization, 
storage and maintenance. The develop- 
ment of standard test methods for meas- 
uring the quality and predicting the util- 
ity of yarns and fabrics for particular 
purposes is an essential part of this work. 
The present paper reviews briefly some 
of the accomplishments and studies in 
progress on the development of fabrics 
for specific uses. 
+ + 


The development of fabrics for aero- 
nautical purposes presents a number of 
problems which the Bureau has studied 
at the request of and in cooperation with 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. It is important that aero- 
nautical fabrics such as parachute cloth, 
the cloth used for the outer cover and 
gas cells of dirigibles, and airplane wing 
cover cloth have a minimum weight for 
the required strength and that they have 
high resistance to tear. To find out how 
to produce such fabrics a comprehensive 
study was made of the relation between 
the kind of yarn used and the weave of 
cotton fabrics and their physical prop- 
erties. 

One result of this study was the pro- 
duction of a cotton parachute cloth in 
the Bureau’s experimental cotton mill. 
Practical service tests conducted by the 
Navy Department of parachutes made 
from this cloth have shown it to be 
serviceable and reliable. In the event 
of an emergency curtailing the supply of 
silk, all of which is imported, parachutes 
can be made from the domestic fiber. 
Over 50 per cent of the parachutes used 
by commercial aviators are, in fact, now 
made of cotton. 

++ 

The Bureau is attacking the problem 
of mercerization from a new angle. Or- 
dinary commercial mercerization is con- 
cerned with the luster and appearance 
of the cloth. Isolated experiments indi- 
cated that by mercerizing cotton yarns 
and fabrics under suitable conditions an 
increase in strength might be obtained. 
All of the factors of the mercerizing 


process were studied systematically. The 
results of the experimental work, which 
is nearing completion, indicate that the 
strength for a given weight may be ma- 
terially increased by proper control of 
conditions during mercerization. 

Although the studies just described 
refer primarily to aeronautical fabrics, 
the results are applicable to general mill 
practice. In these studies not only has 
@ mass of pertinent data been assembled, 
on the relation of the construction to 
the properties of a cloth, but a number 
of methods for testing the properties of 
cloth have been developed. The results 
are of general interest to the textile 
industry. 

Many controversial statements may be 
found in the literature on the advan- 
tages of the different types of fabrics for 
clothing. To obtain specific data on the 
relation between the construction and 
properties of underwear fabrics, a‘ re- 
search associate of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of America, 
working under the direction of the Bu- 
reau, examined approximately 100 dif- 
ferent typical commercial knit fabrics 
with reference to the details of their 
construction and properties, particularly 
such properties as air permeability be- 
havior toward moisture, and warmth, 
which are closely related to the comfort 
and health of individuals. The result- 
ing data should make it possible for 
manufacturers to design underwear fab- 
rics to meet any requirements which 
may be found to be desirable by health 
authorities or users. 

+ + 

The problem of the selection and util- 
ity of silk fabrics likewise concerns both 
the manufacturer and the consumer. At 
the request of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the Bureau is study- 
ing typical silk dress fabrics purchased 
in various parts of the country and 
made up into dresses by home economics 
students. Samples of the new fabrics 
have been tested and the garments are 
being examined from time to time dur- 
ing their life. The results obtained to 
date indicate that, while lack of fast- 
ness to light and to washing and a tend- 
ency of the yarns to slip are the chief 
factors limiting the life of the fabric, in 
a number of instances the serviceability 
of the garment was not limited by the 
quality of the fabric, but by the unsat- 
isfactory design of the dress or shifting 
styles. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” to appear in the issue of 
Aug. 5, Mr. Worner will tell of the utility and durability tests on textiles de- 


veloped at the Bureau of Standards. 


Scope of Traffic 


Safety Education 


Need to Reach Every Type of Motorist 
By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


T IS not unusual for the Motor Vehicle 
Department to receive cofistructive criti- 
cisms in connection with its publications 

and publicity, based on the theory that the 
person who makes the trouble in motor ve- 
hicle accidents is necessarily an ignorant, 
unreliable participant, and a stupid and 
habitually inattentive individual, and that 
the publications referred to, instead of being 
constructed for the general public, should be 
simplified and directed to the mentality 
which is described by’such critics. 


In other words, there seems to be an idea 
on the part of some persons who are well 
informed otherwise that ignorance 
main cause of accidents and of bad driving. 

Statistical information and common sense 
all refute this. The college professor, the 
minister, the business man of high attain- 
ment, and every other class of person who 
might in any rating of society be classed 
among the high grade mentalities of the 
State, all contribute equally with the igno- 
rant man to accidents. 


Ignorance in itseli and lack of ability to 
acquire knowledge is only one small factor 
in accidents, and consequently the policy of 
education by the State, as expressed by its 
publications and attempts to reach the indi- 
vidual, are necessarily directed to a high 
average which will reach as many accident 
makers as possible, and not confine itself to 
a single class. , 


eT 


B. C. Lots in Madison, Wis., which origi- 
nally had a frontage of 66 feet, and in the 
newer divisions of the city 60 feet, are being 
cut into smaller lots because taxation of the 
land is so heavy. 


“We must consider not only the home it- 
self, for the home means more than that. 
It means what goes with the home. 

“I recognize fully that it is not easy to 
pass over from a system of taxing land upon 
capital value, as it exists in our country, to 
a system of taxing land upon its annual-use 
value, 

“If we do tax land upon 
value, this should be based 
resulting from capitalization of actual in- 
come over a period of ears. Of course, a 
measure of this kind could not stand alone. 
It would have to go along with many other 
measures, 

“We live in a new stage of economic evo- 
lution, and we need a new system of taxa- 
tion that is in harmony with the stage of 
evolution that we have now reached in our 
economic life.” 


its capitalized 
upon a value 


is the . 


What is needed in order to make better 
and safer traffic is higher average universal 
attainment on the part of everybody. If it 
be assumed that 85 to 90 out of every 100 
operators and traffic participants of every 
class are good enough to get by and not have 
accidents and not cause other people em- 
barrassment and difficulty, then any better- 
ment by educational means which raises that 
percentage and makes it 86 or 91, is, in its 
broad accomplishment and by results, of the 
greatest importance. The problem is so great 
that even a slight raise in percentage of good 
performance means a very large improve- 
ment in actual savings. 

It is necessary to get universal knowledge 
of conditions more perfect than it is today. 
That means that some agency of the State, 
if the State be the sole moving force respon- 
sible for the necessary education, must be in 
touch with every single individual to as great 
a degree as possible. Its sound rules and its 
enforcement of common sense must be made 
to reach every person. 

How to do this has long been the problem 
of the State, and is accomplished to some 
degree now through an educational coopera- 
tive attempt made by the Department of 
Motor Vehicles by which individuals are 
reached. Cooperation and assistance is asked 
for on the basis, that to accomplish it is good 
for everyone, that it makes economy for 
those who engage in businesses which use 
the highways of the State, that it makes for 
better character in individuals to understand 
the problems and to meet the emergencies 
which are created by other individuals than 
themselves, and that it promotes the general 
welfare of everybody to have such an essen- 
tial transportation feature as the motor ve- 
hicle traffic of today handled uniformly well 
by all the persons engaged therein. 

Direct cooperation has already been se- 
cured from the public service owners and 
operators of the State in a similar degree, 
and with increasing force with all of the 
registered truck fleet owners of the State, 
and with many of the individuals. And now 
the Department, through a new publication 
which epitomizes the laws and interpreta- 
tions and which in its general effect is a 
Suggestion for the use of common sense, is 
attempting to reach all other car users. The 
cooperation of each operator and each owner 
is invited. 

If the picture is clear even with this ex- 
tremely brief sketch of what is needed and 
how it may possibly be met, it appears forth- 
with that following out the requirements of 
common sense and public sentiment, motor 
vehicle discipline and enforcement is about 
to take a new slant. As a result the enforce- 
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Preventing Sale of Fertilizers 
Worthless for Farming + + + 


Operations of State Law of California for 
_ Protection of Agriculture against Products 
Deficient in Soil-enriching Qualities 


By M. E. GORDON 


Director of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


N THE RACE for business during times of 
economic stress, competition becomes more 
keen. Buyers become more concerned 

with price than quality. 

There follows an increasing tendency for 
manufacturers ard dealers to cut prices until 
there is no room for profit, if the quality of 
the product be maintained. It follows that 
when prices have sunk below the level which 
allows of no profit to the seller, that the 
quality of the goods will have to be lowered 
or the seller will be forced out of business. 

Conditions such as these may obtain in 
any or all industries to a more or less extent. 
The fertilizer industry is no exception. 

At a time when prices for farm products 
are low, the’ farmer naturally is trying to 
produce his crops at the lowest possible cost. 
This is why he is more inclined to make fer- 
tilizer purchases with price rather than 
quality as the determining factor. Also, the 
farmer does not buy in the quantity, nor in 
the variety that he ordinarily would during 
times of satisfactory prices for his products. 

These factors bring about a very unsatis- 
factory condition in the fertilizer industry. 
If all fertilizer companies operated on the 
same level of a high standard of ethics, the 
farmer could then buy from any one of the 
fertilizer concerns with confidence. Unfor- 
tunately, the presence in the industry of 
only a few unprincipled concerns brings the 
entire industry into disrepute. 

The unprincipled concern usually sells on 
a cut-price basis, depending for profit on 
the use of cheap, low-grade materials. The 
honest and reliable firms, unless they, too, 
cut prices and quality, are faced with the 
prospect of seeing their unprincipled com- 
petitors secure most of the business with the 
bait of low prices. 

++ 


The farmer can not be criticized for trying 
to save all the money possible in making 
fertilizer purchases. However, it is doubtful 
economy to save a few dollars per ton on the 
original fertilizer purchase, only to lose many 
times more because the low-priced fertilizer 
failed to produce good results on the crops 
where it was used. 

It is not reasonable to expect cheap, low- 
grade fertilizers to produce the same results 
as would be produced by fertilizers of a uni- 
formly high quality. 

The farmer should exercise every precau- 
tion when buying mixed fertilizers, for it is 
in this field that the dishonest firms have 
the most opportunities of defrauding. At 
the present time there are a multitude of 
materials available for use as fertilizers. 
Many of these materials are by-products of 
other industries and they vary widely in 
plant food content. 

It is possible for any of the fertilizer mixers 
to make, for example, a fertilizer containing 
8 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and 4 per cent potash or a total of 20 
per cent of plant f This mixture made 
using certain of the more desirable and high- 
grade organics might cost $50 per ton. While 
by using other and lower grade organics and 
cheaper synthetic materials an 8-8-4 mixture 
could be made at a cost of only $30 per ton. 
It would also be possible to make these two 
different mixes in such a way that there 
would be no detectable differences in color 
or in mechanical condition. 

The State Fertilizer Act requires that the 
label or tag on each sack or lot of fertilizer 
shall bear a statement of the derivation or 
source of the plant food claimed to be 
therein. It is unfortunate that there is no 
accurate method for determining the amount 
of each different material which goes into 
the making of a complete mixed fertilizer. 
For example, a tag might bear a guarantee 
of 6 per cent organic nitrogen, derived froin 
bloodmeal, tankage and nitrogenous meal, 
but there is no way of telling how many 
pounds of each of these materials there may 
have been used. 
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This is true for ail of the other organic 
materials and for the most part true con- 
cerning the inorganic materials. In this one 
particular the grower is at the mercy of the 
fertilizer manufacturer. It is for this reason 
that fertilizer should be purchased only from 
reliable firms. Past records and general rep- 
utation are good indexes as to the character 
of any concern. 

The farmers of California have been pro- 
tected in their fertilizer buying since the 
year 1903 by the Commercial Fertilizer Act 
of that year. This law provides for the regis- 
tration or licensing of the manufacturers 
and for the labeling of the products they sell. 

The label must bear an analysis and the 
names of the materials from which the plant 
foods are derived; also the name and address 
and registration number of the manufac- 
turer, in addition to the brand or name of 
the product. 

The Fertilizer Act is enforced by the Divi- 
sion of Chemistry of the State Department 


ment of the future will be more of a cooper- 
ative understanding with a determination on 
the question of operation on the highways as 
to fitness to operate made by or through 
State authorities rather than by arrest or 
conviction in courts. 

There will probably continue to be for 
many years to~come plenty of convictions 
for operating in an improper manner. But 
the tendency which is sure to be pursued 
and which seems to be inevitable in the 
manner in whith it is coming, is that arrest 
and conviction need follow only those cases 
which involve willful disregard of law which 
has common sense as its base, and that all 
other cases, especially those. which involve 
the people first described in this memoran- 
dum—namely, those who have. mentality— 
must be dealt with on a basis of full fitness 
and credit on a plan which does not impute 
improper motives to them, but which does 
recognize their limitations, does weigh up 
their possible qualifications, and finally 
makes determination as to whether or not 
notwithstanding intelligent ability in other 
walks of life, the subject ought to be operat- 
ing a car on the highways of the State. 

In other words, the subject of criticism of 
participation in traffic not only as to car 
operator but as to pedestrian, must take into 
consideration people in all walks of life and 
not be confined to one class. 


of Agriculture. Inspectors of this Depart- 
ment are continually making investigations 
as to the sale and use of fertilizers. A’ large 
number of samples are drawn each year 
from stocks in factories, at dealers, and on 
the groves of the users. The results of the 
analyses of these samples are published in 
bulletin form. 

Without the protection afforded by the 
Fertilizer Act, there is no gainsaying that 
the farmers of. this State would annually 
spend many times more for worthless fer- 
tilizers than is spent in the enforcement of 
the Act. 


Any law to be effective and to accomplish 
the good intended by the Legislature must 
be enforced. Enforcement costs money. 
Money for law enforcement is secured by 
taxes. Inthe case of the fertilizer law there 
is a tax of 25 cents per ton. Quarterly each 
registered seller of fertilizer is required to 
render. a sworn statement as to the tonnage 
sold, together with the requisite amount of 
tonnage tax. 


++ 

There is a growing sentiment on the part 
of the fertilizer manufacturers for a reduc- 
tion in the amount of tonnage tax. Evi- 
dently the manufacturers must be failing to 
keep in mind the fact that the tonnage tax 
is added by them to the cost of the fertilizer 
to the farmer. ‘Thus the farmer and not the 
manufacturer is the man who pays the tax. 

This is as it should be; for the farmer 
benefits in actual dollars and cents by a 
strict enforcement of the fertilizer law. 
Every farmer, who is a user of commercial 
fertilizer, should realize that the little more 
than -1 cent tax he pays on each 100-pound 
sack of fertilizer isa form of insurance that 
is his only protection against unscrupulous 
fertilizer sales artists. 
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HE greatest difficulty in connection with 

parole work at the present time is the 

very limited opportunity of securing 
productive employment for prisoners after 
they have been released. Simply to turn 
them adrift without making any provision 
for their employment does not solve their 
personal and family problem and aggravates 
the general condition of unemployment. ‘The 
likelihood that they will violate the terms 
of their paroles and embark again upon 
criminal pursuits is likewise increased unless 
they can be given an opportunity to make 
some sort of honest living. 


This problem is difficult. It is the worst 
thing we have to contend with in parole 
work. On the other hand, it is, even under 
prevailing conditions, ne insurmountable bar- 
rier to a real parole program. We find, even 
with our present limited facilities, that em- 
ployment can be found for a »great many 
paroled prisoners. Many more are from 
farms and they can go back to the land to 
the mutual advantage gf themselves and 
their dependents. The fact that less than 
1 per cent of the paroles granted in 1931-32 
had to be revoked is indicative of the ability 
of those released to live without resort to 
crime. Moreover, admitting the pressing 
nature of this difficulty now, it is, we may 
hope, temporary and should not influence 
a long-time policy. And I say. that I per- 
sonally do not regard this as an insurmount- 
able barrier to constructive action right now 
if only we had some modest means for super- 
vising and assisting prisoners once they are 
released. 

Unless some relief is afforded, it will be 
necessary, certainly within the next 10 years, 
to spend $500,000 in the construction of new 
prisons. Would it not be wiser economies 
as well as social statesmanship to invest the 
few thousands annually that will be needed 
in wise and humane processes of reclama- 
tion, rather than in unproductive walls of 
steel and concrete? Of course, there will 
always be an incorrigible minority and the 
sooner they are placed behind walls and the 
longer they are kept there, the better; but 
the vast majority of the men and women 
in prison are not incorrigible. Less than 15 
per cent have ever been in prison before. 
They have simply run amuck, usually under 
extreme pressure, one time, and they are not 
only penitent, but they can, with wise guid- 
ance and supervision, be reclaimed for them- 
selves, for their families and for society. 

The minimum initial requirements of a 
parole program should include: 

(1) Two full-time investigators who would 
personally interview and prepare a case his- 
tory of every prisoner. 

(2) Four full-time traveling parole officers 
who would cooperate with existing welfare 
agencies in the supervision of paroled prison- 
ers. A most important function of such offi- 
cers would be to assist paroled prisoners to 
find employment and to act as a sympathetic 
and friendly adviser to them and their 
families. 

(3) Legislation providing for the indeter- 
minate sentence and substituting probation 
for the suspended sentence. 

(4) The cooperation of the judges in pre- 
paring a brief case history of every defend- 
ant when sentence is passed—one copy of 
this to be sent to the warden of the State 
Prison or the superivsor of the road camps 
and one to the Commissioner of Pardons. 

This would be a good beginning and it 
would cost not more than $20,000 a year in 
addition to what is now being spent. It 
would save the taxpayers. in maintenance 
charges alone, a minimum of $100,000 the 
first year of its operation. More important 
than this, however, it would be a practical 
step in the direction of permanent relief for 
one of the most perplexing, acute, and pro- 
foundly tragic problems today confronting 
this Commonwealth. 





